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Shootout  over  S.49: 

Police  groups  try  to  cut  NRA  off  at  the  pass 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

As  hard  feelings  between  law 
enforcement  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  over  the 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act 
(S.49)  continue  to  widen  into  a rift 
that  may  prove  irreconcilable,  a 
House  subcommittee  is  racing  to 
approve  an  alternative  gun  bill  in 
time  to  head  off  the  discharge 
petition  that  would  bring  S.49 
directly  to  the  House  floor. 

The  NRA  and  other  supporters 
of  S.49  are  confident  that  the 
discharge  petition  will  get  the  21 
additional  signatures  that  are 
still  needed,  thus  bringing  the 
unamended  bill  out  onto  the 
House  floor  for  a up  or  down  vote 
and,  some  say.  a sure  victory.  The 
alternative  bill,  backed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  crime.  Rep. 
William  J.  Hughes  (D.-N.J.), 
while  designed  as  a way  of 
heading  off  the  growing  Congres- 
sional support  for  S.49,  would  at 
the  very  least  open  the  NRA- 
backed  bill  up  to  possible  amend- 
ments. 

NRA  spokesman  Andrew 
Kendzie  expressed  confidence 
that  the  discharge  petition  will 
achieve  the  necessary  21B 
signatures  — half  the  House 

Philly  FOP 


In  an  apparent  160-degree  turn, 
the  Philadelphia  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  has  risen  to  the  defense 
of  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode, 
whose  actions  in  last  year's  con- 
frontation with  the  radical  group 
Move  have  been  called  “grossly 
negligent"  by  the  commission 
named  to  investigate  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  FOP  had  previously  ex- 
pressed fears  that  the  commis- 
sion, handpicked  by  Mayor 
Goode,  would  bring  the  house 
down  on  the  police  department 
while  allowing  the  Mayor  to 
escape  blame  in  the  botched  May 
13  eviction  of  the  radical  cult, 
which  ended  when  police  dropped 
a bomb  on  the  group's  head- 
quarters. 

The  criticism  of  Goode's  role  in 
the  crisis  came  in  a prematurely- 
released  report  from  the  in- 
vestigating commission.  The 
POP’S  recording  secretary, 
Richard  B.  Costello,  said  the  com- 
mission  simply  "blasted 
everyone"  and  offered  nothing 
constructive  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  similar  situations  in  the 
future.  "We  were  afraid  they 
would  just  come  up  with  a 
blacklist  from  the  past  instead  of 
a blueprint  for  t^  future,  and 


membership  — before  the  sub- 
committee could  issue  any  alter- 
native legislation.  "We're  at  197 
votes  and  rising,"  he  said.  "I 
think  we  stand  a very  realistic 
possibility  of  getting  that  out 
before  Hughes  could  mark  up  and 
report  out  anything." 

Hughes  has  promised  a markup 
of  legislation  before  March  20, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Rep.  Peter 
J.  Rodino  (B.-N.J.),  has  taken  the 
unusual  step  of  announcing  in  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  he 
would  "schedule  prompt  full  com- 
mittee action"  on  the  bill  as  "soon 
as  it  is  reported"  by  Hughes's 
subcommittee. 

Supporters  of  S.49.  which 
Rodino  declared  "dead  on 
arrival"  in  the  House  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  last  July  by  a 
vote  of  79-to-16,  say  that  House 
leaders  are  now  desperate  to 
block  the  bill  before  the  discharge 
petition  succeeds. 

“It  should  be  obvious,"  said 
Kendzie.  "For  seven  years 
[Hughes's]  committee  has  done 
nothing  on  the  bill  and  now  all  of  a 
sudden  we're  21  signatures  shy  of 
a discharge  petition  and  suddenly 
he's  saying  he  could  mark  up  a 
bill.  It's  an  obvious  political  ploy 


that's  just  what  they’ve  done.  ’ ' he 
said. 

The  commission  criticized  vir- 
tually every  step  in  the  conflict 
and  called  for  a followup  in- 
vestigation by  a grand  jury. 

The  use  of  an  explosive  charge 
to  help  police  evict  the  cult 
members  touched  off  one  of  the 
worst  residential  fires  in  the  city's 
history.  Six  adults  and  five 
children  were  killed,  and  another 
260  people  were  left  homeless 
after  a neighborhood  of  61  row 
houses  burned  to  the  bare  walls. 

"The  plan  to  bomb  the  Move 
house  was  reckless,  ill-conceived 
and  hastily  approved,"  the  com- 
mission's draft  report  said. 
' ‘ Dropping  a bomb  on  an  occupied 
row  house  was  unconscionable 
and  should  have  been  rejected 
out-of-band  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Police  Commissioner,  the  Manag- 
ing Director  and  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner," it  said. 

Both  the  city’s  police  commis- 
sioner, G re  gore  J.  ^mbor,  and  its 
managing  director,  Leo  A. 
Brooks,  resigned  in  the  wake  of 
the  fiasco. 

While  the  FOP  had  previously 
charged  Goode  with  placing 
himself  above  suspicion  in  hand- 
picking the  commission,  the 


on  his  part  and  I think  the  people 
in  that  committee  will  see  it." 

While  S.49,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
James  McClure  (R.-Ida.)  and  Rep. 
Harold  Volkmer  (D.-Mo.),  has 
drawn  the  enmity  of  law  enforce- 
ment leaders  nationwide,  the  bill 
is  supported  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
nunis^ation  and.  at  least  public- 
ly, by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Officials  of  both  departments, 
however,  have  privately  voiced 
reservations  over  key  provisions 
in  the  legislation,  such  as  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  handguns  and 
mandatory  penalties  for  use  of 
handguns  in  violent  Federal 
crimes.  An  internal  memorandum 
from  the  Treasury  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  sharply  criticized  13 
provisions  of  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill. 

At  a recent  hearing  on  S.49  held 
by  Hughes's  subcommittee, 
Meese  did  not  attend  or  send 
another  representative  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  testify  in 
his  stead  — an  error  of  omission 
that  sparked  concern  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  numerous  police 
leaders.  Said  Hubert  Williams, 
president  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion: "It's  a puzzle  why  Meese  is 


union  now  says  that  the  commis- 
sion itself  showed  "cowardice  and 
a complete  lack  of  moral  integri- 
ty-” 

Costello  said  that  support  for 
Goode’s  decisions  on  that  day  has 
not  wavered.  "To  a certain  extent 
we  sympathize  with  him  today  for 
being  the  butt  of  this 
commission's  second  guessing." 

While  Costello  conceded  that 
the  union  had  been  very  fearful 
that  Goode  would  come  out  on 
top,  be  added  that  the  public  hear- 
ings made  it  apparent  that  the 
panel  was  composed  of  "legal  and 
political  opportunists  that  felt 
they  could  advance  their  own  per- 
sonal causes  at  his  expense  as 
well."  Their  sharp  criticism  of 
Goode.  Costello  said,  showed 
their  loyalty  to  him  did  not  mat- 
ter in  the  end. 

The  commission  urged  that  a 
grand  jury  investigate  the  deaths 
of  the  children  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  cult's  house.  The  panel, 
however,  appeared  to  show  little 
sympathy  for  the  deaths  of  the 
adult  members  of  Move,  which 
they  called  an  "authoritarian, 
violence-threatening  cult." 

The  Mayor,  the  panel  charged, 
allowed  racism  to  color  his  actions 
Continued  on  Page  6 


not  out  publicy  leading  us  in  this 
fight.  In  24  years,  I've  never  seen 
anything  to  compare  to  the 
outrage  in  the  police  community 
over  this  bill.” 

L.  Cary  Bittick.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Sheriff's 
Association,  said  that  although 
NSA  is  opposed  to  the  bill  and  is  a 
member  of  the  law  enforcement 
steering  committee  against  S.49, 
he  can  understand  Meese's  posi- 
tion. "He's  a member  of  the  tAam 
over  there,"  said  Bittick.  "We 
don't  have  any  problem  with 
that.” 

NSA's  view  of  Meese's  action, 
however,  clashes  with  that  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  lACP's  ex- 
ecutive director,  Jerald  R. 
Vaughn,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  "apparently  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  the 
ear  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the 


In  the  first  of  several  reports 
stemming  from  32  months  of  in- 
vestigations end  hearings,  the 
President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Government 
begin  testing  all  Federal 
employees  for  drug  use,  as  well  as 
withholding  Federal  contracts 
from  private  employers  who  do 
not  begin  drug-testing  programs 
for  their  employees. 

Although  the  proposal  was  im- 
mediately criticized  in  some 
quarters  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional. Rodney  Smith,  the  com- 
mission's deputy  executive  direc- 
tor and  author  of  the  report,  said 
that  the  suggestions  would  be 
suitable  in  moat  cases  "if  you  take 
an  honest  look." 

The  commission  also  proposed 
prosecution  of  those  found  in 
possession  of  small  amounts  of 
drugs,  including  marijuana.  Fur- 
ther. the  report  urged  the  State 
Department  to  develop  a specific 
"formula  for  triggering  the  cutoff 
of  foreign  aid"  to  drug-producing 
countries  that  do  not  reduce  their 
narcotic  crops. 

Overall,  the  1.000-page  report 
included  60  additional  recommen- 
dations. The  commission's  chair- 
man, Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  said 
the  report  on  drug  enforcement 
was  released  first  because  nar- 
cotics trafficking  is  the  most 
serious  problem  posed  by  organ- 
ized crime.  Narcotics  is  said  to  ac- 
count  for  40  percent  of  the 
organized  crime  activity  In  the 


Treasury  Department  on  such  a 
criUcai  public  safety  issue  and  the 
President.  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  the  Tmsury  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  law  enforcement.” 

"It's  a real  contradiction," 
Vaughn  asaerted,  "when  ! hear 
the  Attorney  General  stand 
before  a group  of  people  at  the  re- 
cent dedication  of  the  Ariel  Rios 
building  and  talk  about  the 
dangers  police  officers  face  with 
armed  criminals,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  come  to  the  aid  of  law  en- 
forcement.” 

The  dispute  over  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill  has  widened  a split 
which  both  law  enforcement  and 
the  NRA  concede  began  with  the 
armor-piercing  bullet  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Poet, 
Justice  Department  sources  said 
that  in  exchange  for  NRA's  pro- 
mise last  year  to  stop  lobbying 
against  the  ammunition  bill,  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


country. 

The  commission  is  expected  to 
issue  one  or  two  more  reports 
within  the  next  three  weeks. 

Smith  said  the  commission  had 
discussed  the  civil  liberties 
aspects  of  the  proposal  to  test 
employees  for  drug  use  even  when 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
such  usage.  Thosewhobelievethe 
measure  to  be  "too  intrusive.”  he 
said,  should  keep  in  mind  the  drug 
enforcement  officers  who  risk 
their  lives  because  of  users’ 
"weekend  activities.” 

Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D.-Calif.>. 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  civil  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  said,  however, 
that  "testing  like  that  is  repug- 
nant in  our  system."  He  said  the 
drug-testing  recommendation  is 
unacceptable  because  it  forces  in- 
dividuals to  prove  their  innocence 
in  advance. 

The  report  went  on  to  recom- 
mend that  states  start  building 
more  prisons  and  hiring  more  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  other 
employees  in  anticipation  of  the 
consequencee  of  the  proposal  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  those  found 
with  small  amounts  of  drugs.  The 
report  also  suggested  that  first- 
time  violators  should  be  placed  on 
probation  as  long  as  they  agree  to 
mandatory  drug  testing  during 
the  term  of  the  probation. 

The  commission  found  the  na- 
tion’s drug-enforcement  pro- 
grams to  be  generally  sound,  but 
it  urged  a harder  line  on  all  fronts, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  enact- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


defends  mayor 
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OC  panel  urges  drug  tests 
for  all  Federal  employees 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  - StaU  Police 
Superintendent  Daniel  L.  Simp- 
son, 42.  says  he  intends  to  retire 
in  July.  The  state  mandates 
retirement  after  20  years  service. 

The  state  plans  to  test  house  ar- 
rest as  an  alternative  to  imprison- 
ment. Convicted  offenders  would 
be  monitored  with  electronic 
•nWlw  cuffs. 

MAINE  — Consultants  have 
issued  a plan  calling  for  $08.3 
million  in  improvements  for  the 
state's  prison  system.  The  plan 
includes  a proposal  to  build  a 
l45-miUion,  600-bed  maximum- 
security  facility. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Coun- 
ty police  have  begun  a pedestrian 
safety  campaign,  following 
release  of  statistics  showing  that 
26  walkers,  runners  and  bicyclists 
ware  killed  and  400  were  injured 
in  1986. 

The  State  Senate  has  approved 
legislation  that  would  include  the 
murder  of  an  off-duty,  uniformed 
police  officer  in  the  state's  death- 
penalty  statute. 

Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Bishop  L.  Robinson  has  approved 

160,000  a month  for  overtime  pay 
in  order  to  pu  t an  additional  60  o^ 
Rcers  on  the  street.  The  patrol 
beef-up  is  aimed  at  street  rob- 
beries, business  robberies,  hand- 
gun violations  and  cab  stickups. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A Federal 
judge  has  postponed  until  mid- 
September  the  racketeering  con- 
spiracy trial  of  26  reputed 
members  of  the  Lucchese  organ- 
ized crime  family.  Defense  at- 
torneys reportedly  need  more 
time  to  prepare  their  case. 

NEW  YORK  - Dr.  Steven  Eg- 
ger,  a former  Flint,  Mich.,  police 
officer,  has  been  named  project 
director  of  the  state's  Homicide 


Assessment  and  Lead  Tracking 
System,  a new  statewide  effort  to 
provide  local  authorities  with  in- 
formation about  serial  murders. 

The  State  Legislature  has  ap- 
proved a bill  that  would  restore 
the  death  penalty  for  certain 
murders.  The  bill,  which  would 
apply  to  contract  murderers,  in- 
mates serving  life  sentences  who 
kill  while  in  prison  and  those  who 
murder  police  and  prison  officers, 
is  said  to  face  an  aimost  certain 
veto  by  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo.  It's 
the  10th  time  in  the  last  10  years 
that  the  Legislature  has  tried  to 
reinstate  the  death  penaity  in  the 
state. 

The  state  and  the  City  of 
Yonkers  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  to 
end  a five-year-old  dispute  over 
discrimination  in  police  hiring.  A 

1200,000  fund  wiil  be  established 
to  assist  victims  of  bias. 


FLORIDA  — Theodore  Bundy, 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  die  for 
the  1976  murders  of  two  Florida 
State  University  students,  last 
month  won  a stay  of  execution 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Bundy's  lawyer  was  given  until 
March  28  to  file  a supplement  to 
Bundy's  handwritten  appeal,  and 
the  state  has  until  April  11  to  re- 
spond. 

The  City  of  Miami  may  pay 

1206,000  in  legal  fees  for  police  o^ 
ficer  Luis  Alvarez  if  he  agrees  to 
resign.  Alvarez’s  fatal  shooting  of 
a black  man  in  1982  touched  off 
days  of  bloody  rioting. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - The 
House  Judiciary  Conunittee  has 
approved  a revised  version  of  the 
governor's  omnibus  crime  bill. 
The  legislative  package  is  de- 
signed to  toughen  penalties  for 
violent  crimes  and  ease  prison 


overcrowding  through  the  use  of 
new  probation  alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment. 

VIRGINIA  — The  state  plans  to 
conduct  a local,  one-yev  pilot  prch 
ject  in  which  parole  officers  will 
check  daily  with  parolees,  rather 
than  monthly.  The  aim  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  parolees 
returning  to  prison. 

Alexandria  Police  Chief  Charles 
T.  Strobel  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  Federal  charges  of  perjury  and 
obstruction  of  justice  in  connec- 
tion with  a yearlong  investigation 
of  his  department.  Trial  is  set  to 
begin  April  16. 

The  number  of  bank  robberies 
in  the  Hampton  Roads  areas  has 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  four 
months,  and  FBI  officials  say 
gangs  may  be  partly  responsible. 
Since  last  October,  the  FBI  has 
investigated  14  bank  robberies  in 
the  area,  compared  with  20  rob- 
beries in  all  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
"We  believe  they're  connected," 
said  FBI  agent  Jim  Waters. 

The  State  Senate  has  approved 
a bill  that  would  make  spousal 
rape  a crime  if  the  couple  lives 
apart  or  if  serious  injury  occurs. 


ILLINOIS  - PoUce  Chief  Daniel 
Martin  of  Lincolnwood  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  his  post  next 
month  when  he  reaches  the 
department's  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  60.  Martin  joined  the 
Lincolnwood  police  in  1962  after 
two  years  with  the  Chicago  Police 
Department. 

MICHIGAN  - Police  Chief 
Delbert  Dotson  of  Yates 
Township  was  arrested  last 
month  and  held  under  3600,000 
cash  bond  on  charges  of  second- 
degree  murder.  The  60-year-old 
Dotson  was  arraigned  in  the 
shooting  death  of  Kevin  Homer, 
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IOWA  — Gov.  Terry  Bransted 
last  month  signed  legislation  re- 
quiring the  use  of  seat  belts  by 
drivers  and  front-seat  passengers 
in  all  cars  made  after  1966. 

KANSAS  — The  level  of  violent, 
crimes  in  the  state  increased  by 
6.6  percent  lest  year.  Murders 
jumped  by  more  than  a third, 
from  89  in  1984  to  120  last  year. 

NEBRASKA  — Responding  to 
concerns  voiced  by  City  Council 
members,  Omaha  Mayor  Mike 
Boyle  has  agreed  to  lift  a month- 
long hiring  freeze  and  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 30  police  officers.  Council 
members  had  cited  a lack  of  police 
protection  in  areas  newly  an- 
nexed by  the  city. 


TEXAS  — Houston  police  are 
reportedly  growing  concerned 
over  the  rising  incidence  of 
children  being  killed  or  wounded 
while  playing  with  handguns. 
Since  Dec.  30.  12  children  have 
been  shot  in  unrelated  incidents. 
Of  those,  six  have  died.  Police  of- 
fered no  reason  for  the  sudden 
spate  of  shootings  other  than 
easy  availability  and  careless 
handling  of  pistols. 

A former  Montgomery  County 
narcotics  detective  who  was 
dismissed  for  allegedly  trading 
confiscated  drugs  for  sex  has  won 
a 3360,000  slander  judgment 
against  the  sheriff  who  fired  him. 
In  his  auit  against  Sheriff  Joe 
Corley,  28-year-old  Michael 
Jauch,  now  a police  officer  in  Arl- 
ington, was  awarded  3260,000  in 
actual  damages  for  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, mental  anguish  and  loss  of 
wages,  along  with  3100,000  in 


punitive  damages. 

UTAH  — As  a result  of  budget 
cuts,  state  troopers  have  been 
asked  to  reduce  mileage  on  their 
cruisers  by  stopping  the  cars  for 
16-20  minutes  a day  to  use  sta- 
tionary radar. 

Three  female  officers  in  St. 
George  have  filed  complaints 
charging  Police  Chief  Karl  J.  Hut- 
chings with  sexual  harassment. 
Hutchings  was  the  state's 
tutstanding  police  chief  for  1986. 


CALIFORNIA  - The  San  Fran- 
cisco  Police  Commission  has  ap- 
proved plans  to  spend  32.8  million 
to  acquire  a new  site  for  the  police 
department's  Northern  Station. 
The  site  eyed  by  the  city  ia  cur- 
rently occupied  by  an  18,800- 
square-foot  former  Safeway 
supermarket,  which  would  be 
renovated  for  police  use. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  has  proposed  a 326,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  a man  who  has 
strangled  or  stabbed  16  pro- 
stitutes in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
since  1983. 

OREGON  — The  Tennessee- 
based  Corrections  Corporation  of 
America  may  be  interested  in 
building  and  operating  a 600-bed, 
maximum-security  prison  in  the 
state.  The  project  would  reported- 
ly save  the  state  326  million  in 
management  costs  over  20  years. 

WASHINGTON  - The  new 
King  County  Jail  opened  its  doors 
last  month  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately expected  to  hit  the 
overcrowded  stage.  The  jail,  with 
beds  for  1,130  inmates,  will  be 
taking  in  at  least  1,160,  due  in 
part  to  a steep  increase  in  the 
number  of  misdemeanor 
prisoners. 
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HomIcldB  hunting: 


Blacks,  Hispanics  are  murder-victim  risks 


A psychologist  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  CeUfomia  at  Los  Angeles 
has  suggested  that  police  and 
mental  health  agencies  direct 
greater  effort  toward  minority 
communities  and  their  children, 
based  on  a study  indicating  that 
young  black  and  Hispanic  men 
are  by  far  the  most  likely  to  be 
murder  victims. 

The  study,  based  on  an  analysis 
of  nearly  6.000  murders  that  oc- 
curred in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
1970’s,  stated  that  murders  could 
be  significantly  reduced  through 
identification  of  "high-risk 
groups  and  the  weapons,  relation- 
ships and  circumstances 
associated  with  homicides.” 

The  principal  author  of  the 
report,  Fred  Loya,  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at 
UCLA,  said  the  study  should  pro- 
vide police,  mental  health  experts 
and  others  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  with  " a better  sense  of 
who  is  at  risk  and  who  is  the 
perpetrator." 

The  study,  prepared  by 
UCLA's  Neuropsychiatric  In- 
stitute and  Hospit^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  noted 
that  homicide  had  increased  by  84 
percent  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 

11  agencies 
in  iine  for 
CALEA’s  stamp 

As  Law  Enforcement  News  was 
going  to  press,  ten  police  chiefs 
and  one  sheriff  from  across  the 
country  were  holding  their  collec- 
tive breath  in  anticipation  of 
whether  or  not  their  departments 
would  receive  final  approval  from 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA). 

The  departments  whose  bids 
for  accreditation  were  due  to 
come  before  the  commission  at  a 
March  9 meeting  are:  the  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment; the  Arvada,  Colo.,  Police 
Department;  the  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  Police  Department;  the 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Schaumburg,  111., 
Police  Department;  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Police  Department;  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transporta- 
tion Authority  Police;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Police  Department:  the  Passaic 
Township,  N.J.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Police 
Department,  and  the  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Police  Department. 

If  all  departments  pass  review 
by  the  commission,  CALEA  will 
have  accredited  23  law- 
enforcement  agencies  from  coast 
tocoast.  ''It’s  a giant  step  for  this 
new  program  to  professionalize 
policing,"  said  CALEA’s  ex- 
ecutive director,  Ken  Medeiros. 
"And,  it  is  proof  to  the  citizens  In 
these  communities  that  their 
police  and  sheriff's  departments 
are  doing  everything  recognized 
at  this  time  as  being  essential  to 
the  protection  of  their  life,  health, 
safety  and  constitutional  rights." 


?0's.  Strategies  involving  punish- 
ment and  imprisonment  have  not 
succeeded  in  reducing  homicide 
rates,  the  study  observed. 

Loya  said  that  police  and  others 
who  have  traditionally  thought  of 
homicide  as  being  unpreventable 
may  wont  to  reconsider  that  posi- 
tion. 

"My  recommendation  would 
be,  in  a sense,  to  reprioritize,” 
Loya  said. ' ‘We  have  to  get  to  kids 
at  a very  young  age  to  teach  them 
alternatives  to  violence  through 
conflict  mediation  training  and 
reinforcing  family  values.” 

While  the  number  of  homicides 
in  Los  Angeles  has  decreased  con- 
siderably from  1970’a  levels  — it 
peaked  at  1,000  murders  annually 
before  dropping  to  about  760  in 
recent  years,  according  to  a police 
spokesman  — James  Mercy, 
assistant  chief  of  CDC's  violence 
epidemology  branch,  said  that 
t^  patterns  of  violence  are  prob- 
ably still  the  same. 

“I  think  the  report  is  really  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a model  for 
other  communities  to  document 
those  patterns  of  homicide  within 
their  own  towns,"  said  Mercy. 
"It’s  important  that  com- 
munities begin  to  do  that  so  they 
can  appropriately  address  the 
issue.” 

AH  4,960  homicides  occurring 
in  the  city  during  the  70’s  were  ex- 
plored by  the  researchers,  and 
they  found  that  that  the  greatest 
number  of  victims  were  young, 
male  and  minority-group 
members. 

The  study,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  to  Isolate  and  identify  the 
Hispanic  population's  homicide 
risks,  stated  that  homicides 
usually  occurred  In  a residence  as 
the  result  of  an  argument  be- 

Chemlcal  reactions: 


Lab  work 

The  inability  of  the  Chicago 
police  crime  lal^ratory  to  provide 
quick  analyses  of  narcotics  is 
threatening  drug  prosecutions  in 
Cook  County,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission  that  recommends  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  crime  lab. 

In  1984,  more  than  1,000  nar- 
cotics cases  were  dismissed 
because  the  lab  could  not  com- 
plete the  tests  on  time,  said  the 
report.  Patrick  F.  Healy,  the  com- 
mission's executive  director,  said 
prosecutors  complained  that  it 
often  took  as  long  as  two  months 
for  the  lab  to  process  evidence  in 
rape  and  narcotics  cases. 

If  a defendant  cannot  make 
bail,  a preliminary  hearing  must 
be  held  within  30  days  of  arrest,  or 
within  60  days  if  ball  is  posted. 
The  commission's  report  quoted 
two  judges  from  C^k  County 
narcotics  courts  as  observing 
that  "evidence  is  usually  not 
analyzed  within  this  time 
period”  As  a result,  the  report  ad- 
ded, cases  often  end  up  being 
dismissed. 

At  least  76  percent  of  the  more 


tween  people  who  knew  each 
other,  and  with  a handgun  as  the 
murder  weapon. 

Those  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
murdered  were  found  In  three 
principal  groups:  black  males  age 
16  or  older,  black  females  age  of 
16  to  44,  and  Latin  males  16  or 
older. 

Loya  noted  that  Latin  m«lw  vic- 
tims tended  to  be  younger  than 
either  black  or  white  victims,  and 
that  far  more  Latin  males  are 
killed  than  females.  The  com- 
parative differences  between 
white  males  and  females  and 
black  males  and  females  are  not 
that  great,  he  said. 

Arguments  or  physical  dis- 
putes, such  as  gong  violence  or 
criminal  activity,  generally 
precipitated  the  murder  of  Latin 
males,  the  report  found. 

Among  whites,  those  66  or 
older  were  found  to  have  the 
highest  homicide  rate.  “Theelder- 
ly  tend  to  be  more  vulnerable  and 
helpless  than  the  general  popula- 
tion,” said  Allen,  "which  tends  to 
make  them  easy  targets.” 

Allen  added  the  warning  that  as 
the  elderly  population  increases, 
the  homicide  rate  for  this  group 
will  probably  increase  as  well 

A Los  Angeles  police  spokes- 
man, Cmdr.  William  Booth,  said 
homicide  is  a crime  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  other  disciplines. 
He  added  that  the  department  is 
already  following  the  CDC’s  ad- 
vice by  focusing  attention  on  two 
components  within  the  city’s 
population  that  are  prone  to 
homicides  — gangs  and  pro- 
stitutes. The  lower  homicide  rates 
for  the  1980’s  may  be  a result  of 
increased  police  emphasis  in 
those  areas,  he  said. 


Reports  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children  rose  a record  69  percent 
between  1983  and  1984.  with 
most  victimizations  occurring  In 
the  home  at  the  hands  of 
frustrated  parents,  not  at  day- 
care centers  or  other  institutions, 
according  to  a study  by  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  overall  incidence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  rose  1 6 percent, 
the  study  said.  Ninety-nine  of  the 
child  welfare  agencies  surveyed 
reported  an  increase  in  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  with  one  out  of 
every  seven  of  those  reports  In- 
volving sexual  abuse.  That  figure 
represented  an  inoease  from  the 
1983  total  of  one  out  of  every  ten 
re(>orts. 

"We  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  substan- 
tiated.’’ said  David  Liederman, 
executive  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League.  "When  you 
realize  that  there  ore  thousands  of 
cases  that  still  go  unreported, 
you've  got  a serious  problem." 

The  league,  a 66-year-old  na- 
tional group  of  more  than  360 


Nearly  half  the  children  whose 
cases  were  examined  as  part  of  a 
national  study  were  abducted  by 
enticement  or  trickery  and  not  by 
force,  according  to  a study  by  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children. 

The  findings  were  part  of  a na- 
tional study  of  1.299  kidnapping 
cases  occurring  between  1979  and 
1986.  The  study  punctured  the 
commonly-held  notion  that  child 
kidnapping  is  a crime  against  the 


family  servloe  agencies,  called  for 
an  increase  in  Federal  spending  to 
help  abused  childrei^  In  1980.  *9 
billion  was  spent  nationally,  a 
figure  that  has  since  been  cut  to 
1300  million  in  1986. 

The  study  contradicts  two 
earlier  studies  which  Liederman 
said  left  the  public  with  the  wrong 
impression.  Those  studies,  one  by 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  other  by  the  Harvard  Law 
Journal,  “left  the  pubUc  thinking 
that  child  abuse  Is  leveling  off  or 
even  decreasing  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  reports  ere  un- 
substantiated,” Liederman  said. 
“This  Is  not  true.” 

The  league’s  study  reported 
that  966.690  children  were 
abused  in  1964.  Liederman  said 
that  proven  abuse  cases  remained 
a constant  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  reported  cases  — 
which  he  said  indicates  that  the 
16  percent  overall  Increase  and 
the  69  percent  increase  in  sexual 
abuse  cases  reflected  the  in- 
creases in  actual  cases,  not  just  in 
reporting. 


very  young,  finding  that  almost 

half  of  the  kidnapped  children 
were  over  10  years  old.  The 
largest  category  of  victims  was  in 
the  ll-to-14-year-old  bracket. 

Officials  at  the  national  center 
found  the  moat  popular  "lures”  to 
be  the  offer  of  a ride,  the  promiee 
of  a present  or  an  invitation  to  a 
party.  Abductors  were  also  found 
to  impersonate  police  officers  or 
friends  of  the  child’s  parents. 


Study  sees  trickery,  not  force, 
as  major  pioy  in  chiid  abductions 


hurting  cases  in  Chicago 


than  130  Chicago  detectives  who 
responded  to  the  commission’s 
questionnaire  claimed  they  had 
experienced  unacceptable  delays 
for  service  in  their  dealings  with 
the  crime  laboratory. 

Seventeen  assistant  state’s  at- 
torneys and  16  assistant  public 
defenders  also  voiced  complaints 
about  the  lab,  primarily  about 
narcotics  and  rape  cases. 

Healy  said  many  of  the  lab’s 
problems  would  be  solved  if  it 
were  moved  to  another  location. 
Sensitive  lab  equipment  is  often 
disrupted  by  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  trains  that  pass  near 
police  headquarters,  and  by  com- 
munications equipment  on  the 
roof. 

The  report  also  recommended 
that  the  lab  adopt  the  faster,  more 
elective  procedures  used  in  New 
York  and  Loe  Angeles  for  anolyz- 
'ing  narcotics,  os  well  os  the  other 
cities'  method  of  gathering 
evidence.  In  certain  cases,  detec- 
tives and  unifonned  officers  in 
those  cities  gather  evidence, 
rather  than  having  lab  techni- 
cians hanHIa  the  duty. 


The  director  of  the  crime  lab, 
Paul  S.  Gall,  said  the  department 
is  already  studying  some  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  by 
the  commission,  including  a 
possible  relocation.  "We  are 
limited  by  finances,”  Gall  said, 
"but  we  haven’t  been  standing 
still.’’ 

Gall  said  the  City  Council  had 
approved  hiring  an  additional  29 
employees  in  the  1966  budget, 
but  the  city  has  since  imposed  a 
hiring  freeze  until  the  Council 
decides  how  to  deal  with  a budget 
deficit. 


In  other  recommendations,  the 
commissions  suggested  that 
breath  examinations  in  drunken 
driving  cases  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  district  police  of- 
ficers Instead  of  by  lab  personnel. 
Lab  personnel  should  also  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  for 
photographing  damaged  city  pr<h 
party. 

Nonperishable  evidence  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  police 
evidence  and  recovered  property 
section  rather  than  the  lab,  Uie 
report  added,  until  a specific  re- 
quest for  analysis  is  made. 
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People  and  Places 


strange 

bedfellows 

As  the  songwriter  Bob  Dylan 
wrote  beck  in  the  1960's,  "The 
Times  They  Are  A-Changin'." 
One  measure  of  just  how  much 
times  have  changed  may  be  the 
1986  race  for  a U.S.  Senate  seat 
from  California,  which  at  this 
time  promises  to  feature  former 
Los  Angeles  police  chief  Edward 
M.  Davis  and  former  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  leader  Eldridge 
Cleaver  going  head-to-head  for 
the  Republican  nomination. 

The  outspoken  Davis,  now  a 
Califomia  state  senator,  has  been 
a declared  candidate  for  some 
time.  Cleaver,  the  former  anti- 
establishment activist  and 
author  of  "Soul  on  Ice,"  picked  up 
his  nominating  papers  and  paid 
the  81,502  fee  to  the  Alameda 
County,  Calif.,  registrar  of  voters 
in  February. 

Cleaver  needs  to  collect  the 
signatures  of  66  registered 
Republicans  In  order  to  be  listed 
on  the  June  primary  ballot. 

While  Cleaver  has  adopted  a 
conservative  jacket-and-tie  look, 
which  contrasts  starkly  with  the 
image  he  evoked  during  the  60's 
in  his  black  beret  and  leather 
jacket,  his  staccato  oratorical 
style  remains  the  same. 

When  questioned  by  a reporter 
as  to  conflicts  between  the 
ideology  be  espoused  20  years  ago 
and  his  new.  conservative 
outlook.  Cleaver  replied:  "You 
have  to  change  your  rhetoric  to  fit 
the  specifics  of  the  times." 

Cleaver  has  charged  that  the 
Democratic  incumbent.  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston,  is  soft  on  Communism 
and  is  among  the  "chief  ar- 
chitects" of  "the  dependency  of 
the  black  community  on  the 
Federal  budget.” 

Cleaver  is  no  newcomer  to 
political  campaigning,  having 
previously  run  for  President  as 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  candidate 
and  for  the  Berkeley  City  Council. 
He  said  he  was  not  disturbed  by 
characterizations  of  him  as  a 
"perennial  candidate." 

"I'm  dead  serious,"  he  said.  "If 
I win.  then  what  will  they  say?" 

Calling 
all  cars 

The  Glen  Carbon,  111.,  Police 
Department  has  put  out  an  all 
points  bulletin  for  a prospective 
buyer  for  the  sophisticated, 
818,000  communications  system 
won  by  Police  Chief  Bill  Moore  in 
a raffle  at  the  1984  convention  of 


the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

According  to  Moore,  his  eight- 
member  department  has  no  real 
use  for  the  system,  which  is 
capable  of  handling  up  to  one 
million  frequency  code  combina- 
tions. “It's  got  scramblers  on  it 
and  a decoder,"  said  Moore.  The 
unit  is  also  completely  portable. 
"You  could  take  it  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desert  if  you  wanted  and 
use  it  to  communicate  miles 
away.  It's  really  neat,  but  we  just 
don't  need  it  here." 

Moore  won  the  radio  system  at 
the  I ACP  convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1984.  "If  you've  got  a 
good  detective  section,  that's 
what  it's  for.  Most  of  our  detec- 
tive work  is  done  by  the  DCI  [the 
Illinois  Division  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation]," he  said. 

Each  delegate  at  the  conven- 
tion was  asked  to  draw  a key  from 
a fishbowl.  One  of  the  keys 
opened  a chest  containing  the 
radio  system,  and  the  lucky 
keyholder  won  the  system  for  his 
department. 

After  winning  the  prize,  Moore 
tried  for  months  to  get  Motorola, 
the  manufacturer,  to  give  him  a 
smaller  system  and  use  the  price 
difference  to  buy  a new  patrol  car. 
Motorola,  however,  refused  and 
insisted  on  sending  him  the 
system  he  had  won. 

"I  would  really  like  to  see  a 
large  department  in  this  area  buy 
the  system,"  Moore  said.  "We've 
got  a couple  of  people  interested 
in  it  — Peoria,  Springfield,  the 
major  case  squad,"  he  said. 

Compounding  Moore's  dilem- 
ma is  the  fact  that  the  new  patrol 
car  has  already  been  purchased. 
"We've  got  to  try  to  get  the 
money  back  in  the  budget."  he 
said. 

Moore  said  he  does  not  know 
when  he  will  be  able  to  get  the 
818,000  gift  horse  off  his  hands, 
but  he  hopes  it  will  be  soon.  "Got 
any  buyers?"  he  quipped. 

Former  chief 
Ahern  dead 

Former  New  Haven,  Conn., 
police  chief  James  F.  Ahem  died 
of  cancer  at  his  home  on  Feb.  29. 
He  was  64. 

Ahem,  a recognized  expert  on 
student  unrest  and  community 
relations,  was  reputed  to  be  one  of 
a new  breed  of  police  chiefs  and  a 
"hard-nosed"  Uberal  during  his 
stint  as  police  chief  from  1968  to 

1970.  His  reputation  was  dam- 
aged, however,  when  it  was 
revealed  seven  years  after  leaving 
office  that  he  had  been  involved  in 


an  illegal  police  wiretapping  cam- 
paign. 

Ahem  first  gained  national  at- 
tention in  1970  when  he  dealt  with 
May  Day  demonstrations  on  the 
New  Haven  Green,  where 
thousands  of  people  rallied  for 
two  days  in  support  of  eight 
members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  who  were  standing  trial  on 
murder  charges. 

Given  credit  for  neutralizing  a 
potentially  explosive  situation. 
Ahem  was  subsequently  named 
to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest.  Ahem  took  a 
liberal  line  while  with  the  commis- 
sion, as  he  did  in  other  roles.  At 
one  point,  he  urged  that  criminal 
charges  be  leveled  against  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  involved  in  the 
shootings  at  Kent  State  Universi- 
ty- 

Ahem  was  one  of  many  police 
officials  named  in  a lawsuit  charg- 
ing that  the  New  Haven  police 
had  conducted  illegal  wiretap- 
ping against  political  activists, 
criminals  and  others. 

In  1986,  after  a drawn-out 
legal  battle,  the  City  of  New 
Haven  agreed  to  a $1.76  million 
settlement  of  the  suit.  The  settle- 
ment covered  all  police  officials 
except  for  Ahern  and  his  brother 
Stephen,  a former  chief  police  in- 
spector. The  Aherns  paid  870,000 
to  the  plaintiffs,  although  Chief 
Ahern  consistently  denied  any  in- 
volvement in  the  wiretapping 
scheme. 

Chief  Ahem  had  foUowed  his 
brother  Stephen  into  the  New 
Haven  police  force,  working  his 
way  up  in  the  department  and, 
while  studying  at  night,  receiving 
a degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  New  Haven  College  in 
1966. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ment  of  laws  legalizing  court- 
ordered  electronic  surveillance  of 
suspects. 

The  nation's  drug-prevention 
and  education  programs  were 
said  to  be  lacking,  however. 
Despite  the  Government's  pro- 
nouncement in  1984  that  preven- 
tion, not  enforcement,  was  its 
highest  priority,  spending  for  en- 
forcement has  risen  70  percent 
since  1982,  while  spending  for 
prevention  end  education  pro- 
grams has  decreased  by  6 per- 
cent. 

As  the  commission  views  mat- 
ters, assets  seized  from  convicted 
drug  traffickers  would  be  used  by 
states  and  cities  to  build  prisons 
and  hire  law  enforcement  officers 
and  personnel,  as  weU  as  to  fund 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 
In  1984,  the  study  said,  8400 
million  to  8460  million  in  traf- 
fickers' assets  were  seized. 
However,  under  Federal  law  only 
820  million  was  handed  over  to 
law  enforcement,  with  the  rest 
poured  back  into  the  general 
Federal  treasury. 

Among  other  initiatives  pr> 
posed  by  the  commission,  the 
report  suggested  that  the  Na- 


After  leaving  the  department. 
Ahem  went  on  to  write  a book, 
"Police  In  Trouble.”  and  become 
director  of  the  Insurance  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  an 
organization  that  investigates  in- 
surance fraud.  He  worked  with 
the  institute  until  illness  forced 
him  to  retire  in  1962. 

Super 

NOVAS 

The  National  Organization  for 
Victims  Assistance  (NOVA) 
honored  10  national  leaders  last 
month  for  their  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  victim  rights  over 
the  last  decade. 

Those  honored  include;  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  Lois 
Haight  Herrington,  Senators 
John  Heinz,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Joseph 
Biden  Jr.;  Representatives 
Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  and  Peter  W. 
Rodino  Jr.;  Oklahoma  Attorney 
General  Michael  C.  Turpen,  and 
Michigan  State  Representative 
William  Van  Regenmorter. 

"We  celebrate  10  years  of  ex- 
traordinary reform  in  response  to 
victims  of  crime,"  said  NOVA's 
executive  director,  Marlene 
Young.  "These  reforms  add  up  to 
hundreds  of  new  laws,  leading  to 
countless  changes  in  criminal  law 
and  procedure,  and  infusing 
millions  of  dollars  to  aid  in  the 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  of 
crime  victims."  she  said. 

Those  honored  are  past  and  pre- 
sent  recipients  of  NOVA's 
"Donald  Santarelli  Award”  for 
public  policy  leadership  in  service 
to  victims  of  crime.  Young  said 
that  most  of  the  achievements  be- 


tional  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board,  created  in  1984,  ag- 
gressively direct  Federal  drug 
policy.  The  role  of  the  policy 
board,  headed  by  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d.  has 
been  ambiguous  thus  far,  the 
commission  observed. 

If  the  commission  has  its  way, 
the  Defense  Department  will  be 
taking  a more  active  role  in  the 
war  on  drugs.  Viewing  drug  traf- 
ficking as  a "hostile  threat' ' to  the 
United  States,  the  commission 
proposed  that  the  military  ex- 
pand its  role  — although  the 
Defense  Department  has  resisted 
similar  proposals  from  members 
of  Congress  in  the  recent  past. 

Among  the  commission’s  other 
recommendations  were: 

H State  legislatures  should  re- 
quire all  elementary,  junior  high 
and  high  schools  to  include  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs  in 
their  curriculum. 

1 The  State  Department  and 
the  Agency  for  International 
Development  should  help  farmers 
who  now  grow  marijuana,  opium 
poppies  and  coca  leaf  to  get  jobs 
in  light  industry,  mining  or 
petroleum  production,  "where 
feasible.” 


Lng  honored  came  about  because 
someone  in  a position  of  power 
heard,  saw  and  understood  a 
serious  problem  others  had  ig- 
nored. 

"That  test  of  leadership  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  contributions  of 
the  award  winners  we  are  honor- 
ing today."  she  said  at  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  ceremony  on 
Feb.  27. 

Foes  and 
friends 

Is  turnabout  fair  play?  Just  ask 
former  world  heavyweight  cham- 
pion Joe  Frazier.  Last  month, 
Smokin'  Joe  was  rescued  follow- 
ing a bout  of  car  trouble  by  a Ber- 
nalillo County,  N.M.,  sheriff's 
detective  named  Bob  Foster  — 
the  same  Bob  Foster  that  Frazier 
knocked  out  in  two  rounds  in  a 
championship  fight  in  1970. 

Frazier,  who  is  notoriously  fear- 
ful of  flying,  left  Altoona,  Pa.,  by 
car  with  his  son  Joe  Jr.,  to  head 
for  Richmond.  Calif.,  where  son 
Marvis  was  scheduled  to  fight 
James  "Bonecnisher"  Smith. 

After  1,729  miles  on  the  road, 
Frazier's  white,  1979  limo,  spor- 
ting 160,000  miles  on  the 
odometer,  limped  into  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.,  with  a fuming  engine. 

Frazier  was  rescued  by  Foster 
who  cited  the  smoking  engine  and 
the  danger  of  California  mud- 
slides in  urging  hie  former  oppo- 
nent to  fly  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"I  prayed  all  the  way."  said 
Frazier.  "I  don't  like  planea 
because  I can't  see  where  I'm  go- 
ing — I don't  even  know  what  the 
pilot's  doing." 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“WeVe  just  done  too  much  for  police  to 
think  that  the  rank-and-file  would  just 
turn  their  backs  on  us." 

Andrew  Kendzie,  spokesman  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  on  the  diapute 
between  police  groups  and  the  NRA  over  gun  laws  (1:1) 


OC  panel's  first  report 
seeks  broad  drug  testing 
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Get  *am  w/i//q  ffteyVe  young: 

NY  antidrug  effort  takes  two 


It  started  out  as  a brainstorm 
by  New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  and 
Schools  Chancellor  Nathan 
Quinones,  who  wanted  to  combat 
drug  abuse  and  trafficking  in  and 
around  schools  and  educate 
children  on  the  hazards  of 
substance  abuse.  That  brain- 
storm has  since  evolved  into  a 
"very,  very  promising"  pilot  pro- 
gram, completed  in  1985.  called 
SPECDA  (School  Program  to 
Educate  and  Control  Drug 
Abuse). 

This  past  January,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  got  a 
closeup  look  at  the  results  of 
SPECDA,  as  he  sat  and  listened 
to  fifth  and  sixth  graders  describe 
an  unpleasant  but  overpowering 
reality  of  big  city  life  - the  temp- 
tation of  drug  abuse. 

As  Meese,  Ward  and  Quinones 
looked  on,  children  from  Public 
School  336  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn 
acted  out  skits  in  which  they  re- 
jected the  pills  and  powders  of- 
fered to  them  by  “drug  dealers." 
When  asked  by  Police  Officer 
Robin  Vance  and  the  school’s 
drug  counselor,  Karen  Bull,  for 
some  positive  alternatives  to 
using  drugs,  the  children 
responded  quickly,  saying,  as  one 
student  did,  that  they  would  talk 
any  problem  over  with  a friend 
before  taking  drugs. 

Other  children  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  self-confidence, 
strong  family  ties  and  the  trust  of 
teachers  and  counselors.  In  the 
words  of  one  girl,  "Drugs  are  not 
the  answer." 

This  display  was  one  element  of 
the  $3.6-milIion  SPECDA  pro- 
gram, which  was  begun  in 
September  1984  as  a joint  effort 
of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  According  to  the  pro- 
gram’s  planning  committee, 
SPECDA  was  designed  primarily 
to  constructively  alter  the  percep- 
tions and  attitudes  of  youngsters 
in  terms  of  drugs,  to  increase  stu- 
dent awareness  of  the  hazards  of 


drug  abuse  and  to  build  a strong 
foundation  for  open  lines  of  com- 
munication between  young  peo- 
ple, the  police  and  drug 
counselors. 

SPECDA  is  now  operating  in  7 
of  the  city's  32  school  districts, 
serving  approximately  260.000 
public  school  students  in  154 
schools  in  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn. 

For  two  months,  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  students  participate 
in  the  program  for  one  hour  a 
week,  focusing  on  drug-related 
topics  ranging  from  phar- 
macology to  strategies  for 
resisting  peer  pressure. 
Moreover,  there  are  special 
assemblies,  speakers  and  film  and 
parent  workshop  activities  for 
these  students  and  others  up 
through  high  school. 

As  important,  however,  is  the 
law  enforcement  component  of 
the  program,  in  which  the  police 
department  set  out  to  create  a 
"drug-free  corridor  to  end  from 
school."  Police  officials  say  that 
nearly  1,000  of  the  city’s  schools 
have  been  singled  out  for  such 
protection  and  that  7,163  arrest# 
have  been  made  so  far. 

Since  the  program  began,  65 
percent  of  the  arrests  made  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  public 
schools,  police  officials  said.  Mari- 
juana sales  accounted  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  recorded  sales,  with  co- 
caine representing  34  percent  of 
the  sales  and  heroin  16  percent. 

Since  getting  a firsthand  look 
at  the  program.  Meese  has 
described  it  as  the  most  "valuable 
lesson”  he  has  seen  since  beco'm- 
ing  Attorney  General.  Such  ef- 
forts are  needed,  he  said,  to  dry  up 
the  demand  side  of  the  drug  proV 
lem. 

An  evaluation  of  the  SPECDA 
program,  conducted  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
applauded  the  program  for  suc- 
cessfully uniting  "two  complex 
organizations  with  vastly  dif- 
ferent missions  and  operating 
styles.” 


Said  Dr.  Nancy  Jacobs,  the 
center's  executive  director:  "It 
was  a very,  very  promising  pro 
gram.  It  was  extremely  well 
organized  administratively  and 
extremely  well  delivered  by  both 
the  police  officers  and  the  drug 
counselors.” 

Jacobs  also  directed  special  at- 
tention to  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
sincere  interest  the  officers  and 
drug  counselors  had  in  the 
children.  “I  think  that  wentalong 
way  toward  contributing  to  its 
success  above  and  beyond  the 
substance  of  the  program,"  said 
Jacobs. 

As  a result  of  the  program,  the 
evaluation  found,  students  saw  a 
greater  risk  in  one-time  and  occa- 
sional use  of  marijuana  and  co- 
caine, along  with  a recognition  of 
caffeine,  tobacco  and  alcohol  as 
drugs  and  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  duration  of  the  effects  of 
drugs. 

Students  in  the  SPECDA  pro- 
gram were  also  found  to  view 
school  counselors  and  police  as 
being  knowledgable  about  the 
causes  of  student  drug  use, 
although  the  study  cautioned,  "It 
proved  difficult  to  fully  reverse 
ingrained  perceptions  in  an  eight- 
week  program. 

"Incidents  deleterious  to  the 
image  of  police  officers  received 
extensive  coverage  by  the  mass 
media  during  the  pilot  dem- 
onstration," the  evaluation 
noted.  This  was  serious  enough,  it 
said,  tojeopardize positive  regard 
by  students  toward  the  police 
force  as  a whole,  despite  the  high 
regard  held  for  SPECDA  officers. 

While  the  evaluation  report 
noted  that  SPECDA  appears  to 
have  provided  a foundation  for  a 
constructive  change,  it  added 
that  the  program's  progress 
toward  a longer-term  goal  could 
not  be  assessed  at  this  point. 

One  reason  for  this,  the  study 
said,  is  that  "it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect a pilot  program  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  more 
suit^  to  a long-term  effort.” 
Study  findings  showed  that 


-pronged  approach 


BJS  study  says  2.6  million  are 
under  correctional  sanctions 


One  out  of  every  36  men  in  the 
United  States  in  1984  was  on 
parole,  probation  or  imprisoned, 
according  to  a recently  released 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  Offenders  under  com- 
munity supervision,  the  study 
said,  outnumbered  those  behind 
bars  by  3-to-l. 

The  agency  said  that  of  the 
more  than  2.3  million  men  and 
323,000  women  under  correc- 
tional supervision  or  in  custody  at 
the  end  of  1984,  1.7  million  were 
on  probation  and  268,000  were  on 
parole. 

Approximately  464.000  people 
were  serving  time  in  state  or 
Federal  penitentiaries,  and  about 
half  that  number  were  in- 
carcerated in  local  jails. 

Both  the  parole  and  probation 
population  grew  by  a record- 


setting 9 percent  in  1984.  the 
study  reported. 

During  1984.  more  then  1 
million  adults  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  180,000  adults  were 
paroled  from  jails  and  prisons. 

"Throughout  the  1980's,  the 
probation  population  in  this  coun- 
try grew  faster  than  the  prison 
population,”  said  agency  director 
Steven  R.  Schlesinger.  "Every 
year  during  this  decade  more  of- 
fenders were  sentenced  to  proba- 
tion than  to  prison  terms." 

Texas  had  the  largest  probation 
and  parole  populations  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of  1984.  The 
state  had  235,000  people  on  pro- 
bation, or  13.8  percent  of  all  adult 
probationers  in  the  nation,  and 
another  41,000  people  on  parole. 

According  to  the  bureau,  some 


states  may  have  had  higher  tur- 
nover rates  than  others  because 
larger  proportions  of  their  proba- 
tioners were  convicted  of  less 
serious  crimes.  Nationally,  about 
one-third  of  those  on  probation  in 
1984  left  the  system. 

The  greatest  decline  in  parole 
population  — 33  percent  — was 
noted  in  Connecticut,  where  post- 
release supervision  was  abolished 
in  1981.  A 23  percent  drop  in  the 
parole  population  appeared  in 
North  Carolina  as  well,  where 
determinate  sentencing  was 
enacted  in  1981. 

According  to  the  study. 
Southern  states,  with  approx- 
imately 34  percent  of  the  nation's 
adult  residents,  made  up  43  per- 
cent of  country’s  overall  number 
of  probationers. 


SPECDA  succeeded  in  construc- 
ting an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
the  reinforcement  of  positive  stu- 
dent attitudes.  "The  great  ma- 
jority of  students  interviewed 
volunteered  information  that 
SPECDA  had  strengthened  their 
resolve  to  become  or  remain  drug- 
free.”  the  report  stated.  That 
finding  was  said  to  be  particularly 
significant  "in  tight  of  qualitative 
data  indicating  that  many 
students  are  in  close  and  regular 
contact  with  drug  users.” 

In  terras  of  establishing  a 
positive  view  of  the  SPECDA  of- 
ficers — a short-term  goal  — the 
success  of  the  program  was 
termed  "overwhelming.”  Inter- 
views showed  that  97  percent  of 
the  students  approved  of  officers 
in  the  SPECDA  program  — a 
change  in  attitude  that  apparent- 
ly surprised  the  students 
themselves.  Said  one  student,  "I 

knew  Ipolicel  busted  you I 

didn't  know  they  could  help  you.” 
The  evaluation  urged  that 
SPECDA  be  expanded  into 
higher  grades  and  that  students 
be  exposed  to  SPECDA  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Although  the 


recommended  expansion  into 
higher  grades  was  qualified  by 
the  acknowledgement  that 
resources  are  scarce,  the  evalua- 
tion report  underscored  the  need 
for  expansion  by  citing  prior 
research  showing  that  abeorpUon 
into  the  drug  culture  was  concur- 
rent with  entrance  into  junior 
high  school. 


Supply  dwarfs  demand 
when  drugs  are  involved 


While  United  States  efforts  to 
battle  drugs  have  begun  to 
receive  greater  international  sup- 
port. cocaine,  heroin  and  mari- 
juana are  still  being  produced  in 
quantities  that  more  than  meet 
the  demands  of  American  con- 
sumers, according  to  a State 
Department  report. 

The  report,  released  in 
February,  pointed  the  finger  at 
Mexico  as  being  the  top  source  of 
heroin  and  marijuana  brought  in- 
to the  country  last  year,  despite 
efforts  by  that  country  to  attack 
the  drug  trade. 

The  top  drug-producing  coun- 
tries, such  as  Panama,  Belize. . 
Jamaica,  Thailand  and  Burma, 
have  improved  their  anti-drug 
programs,  the  report  observed. 

Mexico,  however,  was  said  to  be 
"the  principal  disappointment  in 
a year  in  which  other  programs, 
despite  greater  burdens,  met  or 
even  exceeded  our  expectations." 

Other  problem  countries,  said 
the  report,  include  Bolivia,  which 
remains  a major  producer  of  o 
caine,  and  Afghanistan,  which 
produced  up  to  400  tons  of  opium 
in  1986. 

The  greatest  achievement,  the 
report  said,  was  in  Colombia, 
where  86  percent  of  the  marijuana 
cultivated  on  the  north  coast  was 
destroyed.  Colombia  has  long 
been  viewed  as  "one  of  the  most 
difficult  countries  in  narcotics 
control,"  according  to  the  report. 

Overall,  14  important  drug- 
producing  countries  are  reported 
to  be  actively  mairing  inroads  into 
destroying  drug  crops,  as  com- 
pared with  only  two  nations  four 
years  ago. 

"The  fact  remains,"  the  report 
said,  "that  worldwide  production 


of  illicit  opium,  coca  leaf  and  can- 
nabis (marijuana)  in  1986.  was 
still  many  times  the  amount  cur- 
rently consumed  by  drug 
abusers"  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

Supply  is  so  great  and  traffick- 
ing channels  into  the  country  are 
so  diverse,  the  report  added,  that 
interdiction  and  crop  eradication 
in  only  one  or  two  producing  areas 
causes  just  a temporary  decline  In 
availability. 

According  to  previous  reports 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agendas, 
the  annual  consumption  of  heroin 
in  the  U.S.  is  6 tone.  The  State 
Department  study  placed  the 
worldwide  production  of  opium 
for  1986  at  1.600  tons. 

While  Federal  law  prohibits  aid 
to  countries  that  have  not  made 
significant  inroads  into  stopping 
narcotics  production,  no  drug- 
related  cutoff  of  funds  has  ever 
been  instituted  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  a possibility  in 
the  latest  report. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  such 
sanctions  would  have  a negligible 
impact  since  direct  financial  aid 
to  the  country  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  only  $10.1  million  for  the  drug 
eradication  program. 

Citing  the  difficulty  in 
estimating  the  production  of  il- 
legal crops,  the  report  estimated 
that  Mexico  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce between  2,600  and  3,000 
tons  of  marijuana  and  between  21 
and  46  tons  of  opium,  as  it  did  in 
1984. 

Colombia,  however,  has  halved 
its  marijuana  production  to  1,260 
tons  and  reduced  its  output  of 
coca  leaf  from  11,080  tons  to 
10,800. 
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Gooda  n0W9,  bad  nem: 


Mayor  faulted  in  report  on  Move  disaster 


CooUoued  from  Pag«  1 
on  that  day.  The  report  said  be 
failed  to  uae  "eeneltivity  and 
care”  and  suggested  that  he 
would  have  acted  differently  if 
the  Move  house  had  been  in  a 
white  neighborhood. 

While  the  commission  spread 
its  criticism  among  Brooks,  Sam- 
bor  and  Fire  Commissioner 
William  C.  Richmond,  its  har- 
shest attack  was  directed  against 
Goode,  who  was  accused  of  gross 
negligence  because  he  failed  to 
halt  a police  assault  when  he  knew 
there  were  children  in  the  fortified 
house. 

Goode  allowed  a neighborhood 
dispute  to  mushroom  into  a 
disaster  by  his  policy  of  ''appease- 
ment” and  repeatedly  ab^cated 
his  responsibilities  as  the  city’s 
chief  executive,  the  commission 
charged. 


The  commission  asserted  that 
Goode  might  have  been  able  to 
avoid  a serious  confrontation  if  be 
had  taken  action  when  their  was  a 
legal  basis  to  act  against  Move. 
The  Mayor  took  no  action  until 
neighborhood  residents  made 
public  their  complaints  about 
Move  and  went  to  the  Governor 
and  other  outside  officials  for 
help. 

Goode  should  have  taken  more 
time  to  consider  the  implications 
of  dropping  a bomb  on  a bouse 
where  there  were  children  present 
and  where  there  was  a possibility 
that  flammable  liquids  were 
stored  on  the  roof,  the  panel  main- 
tained. “The  Mayor  paused  only 
30  seconds  before  approving  the 
dropping  of  explosives,”  they 
said. 

The  Mayor's  contention  that 
his  subordinates  had  misled  him 


and  failed  to  inf<»in  him  of  key 
decisions  was  rejected  by  the 
panel  Goode  repeatedly  Hanlnd 
that  Brooks  had  told  him  the 
bomb  would  be  dropped  by 
helicopter. 

The  panel  voiced  concern  that  a 
draft  copy  of  the  37-page  report 
had  been  leaked  to  the  media, 
since  the  commission  was  in  the 
process  of  making  revisions. 
However,  several  of  the  members 
said  that  the  changes  were  mostly 
cosmetic  in  nature,  involving 
word  choices  rather  than 
substance. 

Karen  Warrington,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Mayor,  said 
the  panel's  criticism  showed  that 
Goode  bad  chosen  a truly  impar- 
tial panel.  Several  of  Goode’s 
critics,  however,  questioned  the 
independence  of  a panel  chosen  by 
Goode. 


The  commission  did  not  caU  for 
Goode’s  resignarion,  saying  chat 
to  do  so  would  be  arrogating  to 
itself  power  that  belongs  to  dty 
voters. 

Although  Goode  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  disaster,  he 
refused  to  accept  the  blame,  bas- 
ed on  his  contention  Chat  he  had 
been  misinformed,  misled  and 
and  misguided  by  his  subor- 
dinates. During  the  course  of  the 
commission’s  hearings,  however, 
senior  dty  officials  contradicted 
him  on  virtually  every  key  point, 
saying  that  Go^e  was  kept  up  to 
date  on  key  developments  and  ap- 
proved all  major  decisions. 

The  commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  district  at- 
torney’s office  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  take  new 
testimony  on  possible  perjury  in 
its  hearings.  Philadelphia 


District  Attorney  Ronald  O. 
Castille  said  he  was  prepared  Co 
form  a grand  jury  if  there  is 
enough  evidence  in  the  commis- 
sion’s final  report. 

The  panel  noted  Chat  a 1978 
confrontation  between  Move  and 
the  police  should  have  showed 
that  any  attempt  to  arrest 
members  of  the  organization 
would  have  led  to  violence.  In  the 
1978  inddent,  one  police  officer 
was  killed,  four  officers  and  four 
firefighters  were  injured  and 
several  MOVE  members  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  commission  called  the  deci- 
sion by  Commissioners  Rich- 
mond and  Sambor  to  allow  the  fire 
to  burn  an  “unconsdonable”  and 
“reckless”  measure.  “By  approv- 
ing the  bombing,  each  of  thMe  in- 
dividuals exhibited  a reckless 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Coming  ashore. 


What  stops  terrorists  froth  nitting  U.S.  at  home? 


What's  the  likelihood  that  in- 
ternational terrorists  will  bomb 
your  city  ball,  a small  war  in 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


your  airport  or  assault  a nearby 
military  base?  It's  possible,  say 
the  experts  on  terrorism,  but  not 
very  likely. 

In  a way,  that  seems  a curious 
assessment  because  in  recent 
years  American  tourists  and 
military  personnel  have  been 
prime  targets  overseas.  Why 
shouldn't  Palestinian  terrorists, 
say,  bring  their  deadly  depreda- 
tions to  these  shores?  Our  borders 
are  probably  as  porous  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  once  terrorists  got 
into  the  country  they  could  move 
about  with  little  hindrance.  So 
what's  stopping  them? 

There  is  of  course  no  guarantee 
that  international  terrorists  will 
not  mount  attacks  here,  and  in 
fact  there  are  a few  relatively 
minor  assaults  each  year.  The 
FBI.  which  has  jurisdiction  in  ter- 
rorism cases,  reported  16  in- 
cidents in  1984  and  seven  last 
year  (not  including  bombings  and 
arsons  of  abortion  clinics).  Of  the 
seven  incidents  in  1986,  none 
were  committed  by  Middle  East 
terrorists.  Pour  were  attributed 
to  the  Jewish  Defense  League. 
The  JDL,  pro-independence  Puer- 
to Rican  militants,  various  left 
wing  radical  groups  and  neo-Nazi 


organizations  and  survivalists  — 
all  home-grown  — have  been 
blamed  for  moat  terrorist  actions 
in  the  U.S.  in  recent  years. 

The  FBI  and  local  police  have 
infiltrated  several  of  these  groups 
and  claim  to  have  foiled  a numlm 
of  terrorists  plots,  including  plans 
to  bomb  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
the  Old  Executive  Office  Building 
near  the  White  House,  and 
several  corporate  headquarters. 
In  addition,  the  FBI  stopped  an 
attempt  by  Sikh  militants  to 
assassinate  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Ghandi  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  plans  by 
Iranian  students  in  this  country 
to  attack  foes  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khoumeini. 

But  the  chances  of  Mideast  ter- 
rorists making  a large  scale  shift 
of  operations  to  the  U.S.  are  not 
high,  according  to  the  experts. 
For  one  thing,  it's  harder  for 
Palestinians  to  travel  unob- 
trusively in  this  country  than  it  is 
in  Europe,  which  has  suffered 
more  tLrrorism  than  we  have. 
Maiy  European  countries  have 
large  numbers  of  Arab  students 
and  migrant  workers,  so  a Pales- 
tinian terrorist  would  be  much 
less  conspicuous  there.  In  addi- 
tion, Mideast  terrorists  appear  to 
be  leery  of  mounting  a direct 
assault  on  the  U.S. 

Brian  Jenkins,  an  expert  on  ter- 
rorism with  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, has  suggested  that  interna- 
tional terrorists  "distinguish  bet- 
ween attacking  Americans 
abroad,  which  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  do.  and  launching  an 
assault  on  the  American  public  in 
this  country  — a change  in  the 


Philly  FOP  backs  mayor 
in  wake  of  Move  findings 


Continued  from  Page  6 
disregard  for  life  and  property," 
the  panel  concluded. 

The  Fire  Department  could 
have  put  out  the  blaze  quickly 
without  endangering  its  men,  the 
panel  said,  but  it  was  Richmond's 
and  Sambor’s  decision  to  allow 
the  fire  to  bum  so  that  Move 
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members  would  be  forced  out  of 
the  fortified  house. 

On  all  but  three  of  the  31  fin- 
dings the  panel  was  unanimous. 
Former  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Bruce  W.  Kaufman  was 
less  critical  of  the  police  than  his 
colleagues. 

The  panel  also  found  the  bar- 
rage of  10,000  rounds  fired  by  the 
police  in  90  minutes  excessive  and 
unreasonable.  Such  use  of  force, 
the  commission  asserted, 
needlessly  jeopardized  the  lives  of 
the  children  and  adults  involved. 
Kaufman,  however,  said  it  was  a 
mistake  to  "second-guess"  the 
police,  who  he  said  were  trying  to 
do  their  best  in  an  impossible 
situation  imposed  on  them  by  the 
city  administration. 

According  to  the  FOP's 
Costello,  the  commission  failed  to 
fulfill  part  of  its  intended  func- 
tion, to  develop  a plan  for  the  city 
to  use  in  the  future. 

"They've  soaked  up  a million 
dollars  and  done  nothing  but 
point  fingers  which  anybody  half 
drunk  in  a bar  could  do, " Costello 
said,  "I  have  a feeling  that  what 
we  had  here  was  a group  of  leeches 
who  smelled  blood  and  went  right 
to  it.  His  [Goode's]  position  isn't 
the  strongest  here  and  they 
figured  they'd  jump  on  the  band- 
wagon and  blast  him,  too." 


rules.  They  are  unwilling  to  risk 
the  kind  of  reaction  a terrorist  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  would 
provoke.” 

Still,  the  rising  level  of  terrorist 
acts  against  Americans  abroad  — 
and  especially  the  killing  of  241 
American  servicemen  in  Beirut  in 
1983  — has  caused  much  concern 
among  law  enforcement  leaders 
and  military  men.  On  many 
mlltary  bases  in  this  country, 
security  has  been  beefed  up  con- 
siderably. Guard  patrols  at  en- 
trance gates  have  been 
strengthened,  quick-reaction 
teams  have  been  formed  to  repel 
terrorists,  electronic  surveillance 
has  been  enhanced  and  fences 
have  been  installed  where  none 
existed  before.  These  measures 
have  greatly  improved  security, 
but  it's  not  perfect  because,  as 
one  provost  marshal  with  the 
Marine  Corps  pointed  out,  "You 
have  to  understand  that 
American  military  bases  were  not 
built  to  defend  themselves 
against  American  people." 

One  factor  in  the  stengthened 
capability  of  law  enforcement  to 


deal  with  international  terrorists 
is  the  entry  of  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organizatioa  (In- 
terpol) into  the  battle.  Before 
1984  Interpol  was  effectively  bar- 
red from  helping  police  to  fight 
terrorism  by  its  own  constitution, 
which  forbade  it  to  intervene  in 
the  political  affairs  of  its  136 
member  nations.  Two  years  ago 
Interpol  removed  the  bar  by  rul- 
ing t^t  even  if  a terrorist  act  was 
rooted  in  a political  cause,  the  act 
would  not  be  considered  political 
if  it  was  directed  against  innocent 
persons  or  property  that  were  not 
connected,  di^tly  or  even  in- 
directly, with  the  objectives  of 
the  offenders. 

The  upshot  is  that  Interpol  now 
has  an  anti-terrorist  unit  — albeit 
with  only  seven  or  eight  members 
— at  its  headquarters  outside 
Paris.  So  does  Interpol's  U.S. 
branch,  the  National  Central 
Bureau  in  Washington,  although 
thus  far  it  consists  mainly  of  an 
assistant  bureau  chief  of  the  FBI. 
Jim  Barthey.  Queries  from  any 
police  agency  in  the  U.S.  about 
suspected  terrorists  would  be 


handled  exactly  as  au)*  ?ther 
crime.  "Whenever  local  police 
ueliSVS  thvTS  IT?  lwt*rn«»iowl 
ramifications  to  a local  crime,  In- 
terpol would  be  the  <-K«nnal  for 
it,"  said  Beverly  R.  Sweatman,  a 
spokesman  at  the  National  Cen- 
t^  Bureau.  As  it  would  for  any 
other  type  of  crime.  Interpol 
would  enlist  police  in  other  na- 
tions for  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion abut  the  suspected  ter- 
rorists. 

That  doesn't  insure  os  Immuni- 
ty from  imported  terrorism,  but  it 
does  suggest  that  foreign  ter- 
rorists will  find  it  tougher  to  act 
with  impunity  in  this  country.  As 
President  Reagan  put  it,  in  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  Joe  Louie. 
“They  can  run.  but  they  can’t 
hide." 

(Ordway  P.  Burdan  is  prtsidtnl 
of  tht  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 
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1 976:  State 
of  the  union 


Under  the  watchful  eye  of  a Washington  State  Patrol  cruiser,  a trucker 
rolls  on  down  the  Interstate,  knowing  that  be  may  be  posalng  a fellow 
Teamster.  After  amne  260  members  of  the  State  Patrol  signed  bargain- 
ing cards  with  the  giant  anion,  public  offldals  and  private  cftlsens 
began  to  face  the  poasibUity  that  the  officers'  nolon  msmbershlp 
might  eventually  lead  to  coofUete  of  Interest  la  certain  situations 
Involving  tbs  cops  and  the  trueksn.  wntworunvu 
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Hitting  organized  crime  where  it  hurts 


By  Robert  R.  Dempeey 

A recent  story  in  Law  Enforcement 
News  related  comments  by  a spokesman 
for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  which  called  for  actions 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  not  only 
file  chargee  against  organized  criminals 
but  attempt  to  seize  their  assets  as  well 
This  way,  organized  crime  could  be  hit 
with  all  phases  of  criminal  and  regulatory 
sanctions  at  the  same  time,  the 
spokesman  was  quoted  as  saying. 

We  at  the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  greeted  the  article  with 


great  interest  and  concern  since  it  vividly 
described  a program  we’ve  been  running 
in  Florida  since  1982,  the  Integrated  Ap- 
proach to  Combat  Organized  Crime.  It  is 
the  classic  one-two  punch  designed  to 
give  Florida  law  enforcement  and 
regulatory  agencies  a knockout  victory 
in  the  fight  against  drug  smuggling  and 
other  forms  of  organized  crime.  The  pro- 
gram finds  the  FDLE  linking  arms  witha 
variety  of  state  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  departments.  In 
this  way,  members  of  a criminal  organiza- 
tion are  not  only  jailed  but  also  are 


Other  Vbices 


A sampling  ofeditoruU  vhws  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Pass  laws  to  ban  plastic  handguns 

"An  Austrian-made,  plastic-and-metal  pistol  is  now  on  sale  here.  Columnist  Jack 
Anderson  reported  a Pentagon  official  slipped  one  past  guards  at  Washington’s  Na- 
tional Airport  — twice.  And  he  said  Libyan  dictator  Muammar  Khadafy  is  trying  to 
buy  100-300  of  the  ‘Hijacker  Specials.’  Soon  enterprising  U.S.  manufacturers  may 
produce  an  all-plastic  weapon  that  would  be  even  harder  to  detect.  Congress  must  deal 
with  the  threat  plastic  handguns  pose.  It  must  outlaw  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
handgun  designed  to  elude  detection  by  security  devices.  Unfortunately.  Congress  is 
about  to  walk  away  from  its  responsibility  to  protect  the  public  from  the  illegal  use  of 
handguns.  The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  last  July  to  wipe  out  important  protec- 
tions in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  the  House  is  debating  the  bill  now.  Instead  of 
weakening  handgun  laws,  we  must  toughen  them.  Controls  work.  Background  checks 
help  keep  handguns  sway  from  criminals  and  the  mentally  ill.  Bans  on  interstate  sales 
help,  too.  And  registration  works.  Nearly  every  major  law  enforcement  group  opposes 
we^er  gun  controls.  Instead  of  listening  to  fanatics  who  oppose  any  controls  at  all  on 
handguns,  we  should  listen  to  our  police  officers.  To  ignore  their  warnings  would  be 
wrong  — dead  wrong.” 

- USA  Today 
Feb.  27. 1986 


Mr.  Meese  and  killer  bill  S.49 

"When  thousands  of  America's  law  enforcement  officials  are  vigorously  opposed  to 
S.49  — a killer  bill  that  would  gut  key  Federal  protections  against  qxiickie  handgun 
sales  and  traffic  in  this  country  — it's  little  wonder  that  some  senior  officials  in  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  department  have  serious  reservations  about  the  measure.  They 
should.  But  they’re  not  getting  through  to  their  own  Administration.  Even  though 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III  and  Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  have  voiced  concerns  about  the  effects  of  the  bill  on  efforts  to  battle  crime, 
their  objections  were  papered  over  in  the  Administration  line  presented  to  a Senate 
subcommittee  last  week.  At  the  Senate  bearing  — with  the  Justice  Department  con- 
spicuously unrepresented  — Deputy  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Edward  T. 
Stevenson  denied  any  split  or  change  in  position,  saying  that  ‘Justice,  Treasury  and 
the  White  House  are  still  consistent  in  support  of  S.49.  That’s  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
lobbyists  for  the  National  Rifle  — make  that  read  handgun  — Association.  Now  it’s  up 
to  members  of  the  House  to  preserve  existing  protections  by  rejecting  S.49.  Doing  so 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  sportsmen,  gun  collectors  and  anybody  else  who 
understands  the  difference  between  legitimate  purchases  of  firearms  for  recreation, 
law  enforcement  and  private  security,  and  quickie  sales  of  concealable  handguns  to 
criminals  and  'impulse'  purchasers.  Americans  who  do  understand  the  difference  — 
and  value  existing  protections  — will  be  looking  to  the  House  for  help.” 

— The  Washington  Post 
Feb.  23.  1986 


Forcing  waiver  of  legal  right  ia  wrong 

"If  you’re  wrongly  arrested  by  the  police,  you  shouldn’t  have  to  sign  away  your  rights 
to  sue  the  police  or  the  municipality  that  employs  them.  Yet  that  hapfwns  in  a great 
many  communities  in  the  Unit^  States.  In  some  jurisdictions,  people  have  even  been 
asked  to  sign  such  waivers  as  a condition  of  having  charges  dropp^.  That’s  uncons- 
cionable. Fortunately,  a Federal  appeals  court  in  Boston  thinks  so,  too.  In  striking 
down  the  waiver  policy,  the  court  properly  said  the  practice  amounted  to  requiring 
people  to  surrender  constitutional  rights  and  could  tempt  prosecutors  to  concoct 
charges  in  retaliation  to  a defendant’s  suit.  Milwaukee,  to  its  credit,  does  not  engage 
in  this  practice.  ‘If  we  make  an  arrest  and  we  Jnd  it's  not  the  person  we  want,  we 
release  and  suffer  the  consequences,  if  there  are  any,’  says  Police  Chief  Robert  Ziar- 
nik.  City  Attorney  Grant  Lesley  says  prosecutors  in  his  office  are  instructed  to  con- 
sider cases  without  regard  to  possible  consequences  to  the  police  or  to  the  city.  That's 
the  way  it  should  be." 

— The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Feb.  19, 1966 


‘A  battio  with  tha  Intagratad  Approach  team 
normally  leaves  a criminal  organization  lying 
In  smoldering  ruins.’ 


simultaneously  fined  and  become  the 
targets  of  various  license  and  corporate 
charter  revocation  proceedings  and  civil 
forfeiture  lawsuits  to  recover  their  ill- 
gotten  assets  for  the  State  of  Florida.  A 
battle  with  the  Integrated  Approach 
team  normally  leaves  a criminal 
organization  lying  in  smoldering  ruins. 

If  a proposed  criminal  case  meets 
predetermined  criteria  as  judged  by  a 
professional  law  enforcement  and 
regulatory  review  panel,  the  FDLE  and 
its  Integrated  Approach  companions 
begin  an  information-sharing  process 
that  will  put  each  of  them  on  an  equal 
operational  footing.  That  way,  none  will 
duplicate  work  already  done  or  operate  at 
cross-purposes  with  another.  The  pro- 
gram represents  the  third  stage  of  a 
gradual  evolution  of  FDLE's  direction 
toward  combating  organized  crime  over 
the  last  12-16  years. 

Initially,  the  department’s  effort  in  the 
organized  crime  fight  was  limited  to  use 
of  criminal  sanctions  and  routine  in- 
vestigative techniques.  In  the  late 
1970's,  state  authorities  began  the 
widespread  development  and  utilization 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  racketeering 
laws  and  combined  them  with  the  ex- 
isting criminal  sanctions  to  apply  even 
heavier  pressure  on  organized  crime. 

The  Integrated  Approach,  which  made 
the  second  stage  more  formalized  cmd 
consistent,  became  the  third  stage  in 
1982.  During  1983,  the  Governor’s  Coun- 
cil on  Organized  Crime  endorsed  this  con- 
cept and  FDLE  began  preliminary  im- 
plementation using  existing  resources  to 
form  a "skeleton  operation.”  As  a result, 
FDLE  assigned  approximately  32  in- 
vestigators to  pursue  a series  of  targeted 
cases.  By  1984,  the  Integrated  Approach 
involved  the  Florida  Departments  of 
Revenue,  Business  Regulation,  Banking 
and  Finance,  the  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice and  other  law  enforcement. 


regulatory  and  revenue-collection  agen- 
cies. 

The  program  has  had  numerous  suc- 
cess stories  since  it  began  at  FDLE. 
These  include; 

HOn  April  27,  1984,  the  Florida 
statewide  grand  jury  indicted  42  people 
on  charges  that  they  were  part  of  a 
massive  cocaine  smuggling  ring  which 
imported  into  the  country  16,837  pounds 
of  cocaine  worth  an  estimated  t2.2  billion 
between  June  1982  and  November  1983. 
The  group,  allegedly  led  by  defendants 
Jack  DeVoe  of  Miami  and  Ronald 
Markowski  of  Burnham,  IlL,  transported 
the  cocaine  from  Colombia  to  Belize  or  to 
the  Bahamas  by  aircraft  and  then  to  en- 
try points  into  the  United  States  inMorth 
Carolina.  Indiana  or  Florida.  The  cocaine 
was  then  sent  to  Miami  to  be  cut  for 
distribution.  Defendants  have  already 
forfeited  S262.000  cash  and  an  airport 
valued  at  $200,000,  while  IRS  has  impos- 
ed S6  million  in  liens.  Numerous  addi- 
tional assets  have  also  been  targeted  for 
forfeiture. 

1 The  Broward  County,  Fla.,  state  at- 
torney’s office  has  filed  criminal  charges 
against  some  40  people  and  corporations 
as  part  of  Operation  Tigertail,  which 
targets  an  organized  crime-based  con- 
spiracy to  steal  millions  of  dollars  in 
gasoline  tax  revenue  from  the  State  of 
Florida  through  the  filing  of  false  state 
tax  returns.  FDLE  estimated  the  state 
lost  as  much  as  $40  million  from  these 
schemes  during  1984.  Additional  arrests 
are  expected  as  the  Integrated  Approach 
case  continues. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  to 
December  1986,  Florida  has  racked  up 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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In  July  1979,  whsn  Officer  Alan  Vargooftha  Arlington 
Height*,  III,  Police  Department  was  struck  and  killed 
by  a drunken  driver,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  first  of- 
ficer in  that  department  to  die  in  the  line  of  duty.  In- 

guiries  subsequent  to  Vargo's  death  later  proved  that,  in 
fact,  two  other  officers  had  been  killed  on  the  job,  in  1927 
andinl99(i  but  no  records  of  these  deaths  existed 

The  death  of  Officer  Vargo  was  more  than  a chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Arlington  Heights  police.  It  was  to 
serve  as  the  catalyst  that  propelled  an  Arlington 
Heights  sergeant,  Ron  Van  Raalte,  into  a prodigious  ef- 
fort to  identify  and  document  all  American  peace  of- 
ficers who  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  No  one, 
noteven  VanRaalte,  everimaginedwhentheprojectgot 
off  the  ground  in  March  I960  that  it  would  take  so  much 
time,  so  much  work  and  so  much  money.  Now,  six  years 
later,  he  can  boast  of  nine  file  drawers  crammed  with 
files  on  completed  “cases,"  but  even  with  that  much 
work  behind  him  he  is  far  from  out  of  the  woods. 

Van  Raalte,  who  brought  no  formal  training  in 
historical  research  to  his  hunt  for  slain  cops,  relied  on 
good  old  fashioned  detective's  smarts,  unquenchable 


curiosity  and,  ultimately,  the goodwiUandaesistance  of 
libraries,  newspapers  and  historical  societies 
throughout  the  eounpy.  Unfortunately,  the  source  that 
might  be  seen  as  the  most  direct  way  of  filling  in  the 
holes  — the  records  of  individtiai  police  departments  — 
was  of  little  help  in  most  cases.  With  limited  exceptions. 
Van  Raalte  quickly  found  out  that  most  departments 
had  records  of  officers'  deaths  that  were  no  more  com- 
plete than  the  files  of  the  ArUngtonHeights  police.  If  the 
names  were  on  file,  the  years  and  dates  might  not  be.  If 
both  names  and  dates  existed,  he  might  be  faced  with  a 
complete  absence  of  supporting  details  about  the  inci- 
dent. In  some  cases,  depaTt<mr,tt  faiUd  to  rtspor-d  tc  his 
inquiries,  or  they  responded  by  telling  him  that  such  in- 
formation was  none  of  his  damn  business. 

The  44-year-old  VanRaalte,  who  is  now  chief  of  security 
and  safety  for  Avis  Rent  A Car's  Great  Lakes  Region, 
has  kept  doggedly  at  his  project,  in  spite  of  rejections 
that  might  prompt  a less  dedicated  man  to  think  twice 
about  what  he  begotten  himself  into.  He's  spurred  on 
by  the  numerous  letters  he's  received  from  private 
citizens  around  the  country,  praising  him  for  his  effort  to 
create  a “living  memorial''  to  police,  and  by  the  coopera- 
tion he's  received  from  several  law  enforcement  agen- 


cies. And  it's  alt  been  done  by  VanRaalteand  his  ^mily. 
with  no  source  of  funding  other  than  hi*  own  ehechbooK 

V^hen  all  is  said  and  done.  Van  Raalte  expects  to  have 
documented  some  9(k000  cases  in  which  police  officers 
were  killed  on  the  job.  His  book  will  be  more  than  on  im- 
portant contribution  to  American  history  and  to  law  en- 
forcement archives,  however.  Once  Van  Roaite  is  able  to 
computerize  ail  of  the  mountoinj  of  information  he's 
complied,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  find  common  threads 
running  through  various  police  deaths  — threads  that 
may  point  out  how  such  Une-of-duty  deaths  can  be 
prsvsr.isd  ir.  Ihs  A:  f'S  L*  creating  a train- 

ing manual  as  well 

Von  Raalte  has  set  his  sights  on  writing  more  than 
some  dry  encyclopedic  compilation  of  thousands  of 
police  deaths.  Given  the  vast  accumulation  of  facts  that 
is  now  - and  will  soon  be -at  his  disposal  the  finished 
product  promises  to  be  a story  that  will  make  the  best 
police  novelists  envious.  But  more  importantly  for  Van 
Rt^te  is  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
distinctions  he's  racked  up  so  far.  he'll  be  adding 
another  feather  to  his  cap;  that  of  keeper  of  the  flame  for 
the  officers  who  can  no  longer  tell  their  own  tales. 


‘What  helped  is  being  a good 
detective,  knowing  how  to  dig 
out  facts.  When  I began,  i 
thought  all  I had  to  do  was  write 
to  every  police  department  in 
the  country  and  that’s  the  end 
of  that.  Perhaps  I put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.’ 

Ronald 

Van  Raalte 


Moving  force  behind  an  effort  to  chronicle 


LEN:  That  pronpta  a thought  aa  to  whether  yoa'reenvi- 
siooiog  your  book  aa  a tralaiag  tool  io  addition  to  (ta  be- 
ing a hie  tori  cal  work. 

VAN  RAALTE:  That's  been  my  thought  all  along.  If 
you  look  at  bow  these  things  happened,  like  anything 
else,  you  make  a subjective  analysis  of  how  these  things 
have  happened  in  the  past  and  what  you  can  do  Co  pre- 
vent future  occurrences. 

LEN:  Particularly  so,  I’d  suppose,  for  thoee  depart- 
menta  that  don’t  have  much  la  the  way  of  records  on 
theae  thiage. . . 

VAN  RAALTE:  Yeah,  you  know  the  number  of  mejor 
departments  in  the  country  that  don't  have  records  on 
how  their  officers  died  ia  astounding.  Look  at  the 
nation's  capital.  Washington,  D.C.  I've  been  correspon- 
ding with  them  for  quite  some  time.  As  I 'm  reviewing  a 
lot  of  my  open  files,  I wrote  back  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  said  I wanted  to  verify  that  they  do  not  have 
records  on  bow  their  officers  died  prior  to  1972,  when  the 
FBI  started  keeping  detailed  records.  They  wrote  back 
and  they  furnished  with  what  they  thought  was  a com- 
plete list  of  every  officer  ever  kilM  io  the  line  of  duty. 

Continued  oo  Page  10 


thousands  of  llneK)f-duty 

Lew  EInforcement  News  Interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You’re  approaching 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  start  of  your  effort  to  docu- 
ment Une-of-duty  deaths  among  police  officers.  When 
you  began  the  project,  did  you  have  any  Idea  that  you 
would  stiU  be  this  deeply  involved  in  it  six  years  later? 

Van  RAALTE:  You  know.  I had  forgotten  about  that, 
but  you 're  right.  If  you’d  have  asked  me  then  when  will 
this  be  done,  I would  have  said  in  two,  two  and  a h*1f 
years  at  the  most.  I never  thought  that  it  would  be  six 
years  later  that  I've  still  got  roughly  760-600  depart- 
ments where  there's  been  people  killed  and  it’s  still  not 
documented,  as  far  as  I’m  aware. 

LEN:  Are  you  now  in  the  final  stages  of  the  project?  It 
seems  as  though  you  have  quite  a number  of  depart- 
menta  yet  to  do. 

VAN  RAALTE:  I'd  have  to  say  it'e  the  home  stretch. 
There's  a number  of  them  where  the  initial  verification 
of  a line-of<luty  death  is  there,  but  I'm  looking  for  more 
Information.  You  see,  what  I keep  track  of  is  basically 
the  name  of  the  department,  the  officer’s  rank,  his  age 


police  deaths. 


and  length  of  service.  When  I started  this  I wasn't  keep- 
ing track  of  race,  but  a number  of  people  asked  me,  "Do 
you  have  any  idea  when  the  first  black  policeman  was 
killed?”  I think  it  was  the  Quincy,  IlL,  Police  Depart- 
ment that  said  that  they  thought  their  guy,  who  was 
killed  in  1879,  was  probably  the  first  black  policeman 
ever  killed  in  the  United  States  — which  is  not  the  case. 

So  I’m  keeping  track  of  all  these  things,  including 
race,  and  then  I get  into  the  circumstances  as  far  as 
whether  it  was  a robbery  or  a traffic  stop  or  whatever. 
Was  there  a bad  search  or  no  search  involved?  That’s  im- 
portant. because  to  me,  searches  ia  going  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  things  where  the  individual  officer  may  have 
been  able  to  prevent  his  own  death.  If  you  have  a person 
in  lawful  custody,  you've  got  a lawful  right  to  do  a pa^ 
down  search.  You  have  that  today,  and  you  had  that 
right  100  or  200  years  ago.  But  I’ve  seen  so  many  cases 
where  the  arrest  is  made  in  a casual  manner.  I just  found 
one  the  other  day  where  the  officer  is  walking  down  the 
street  with  the  arrestee,  and  they’re  in  convereetion  — 
the  guy’s  not  in  handcuffs  or  nothing  — as  they’re  walk- 
ing down  the  street  to  the  jail.  All  of  a sudden,  the  guy 
pulls  out  a gun  and  killii  the  officer.  You  just  don’t  do 
this.  There's  so  much  stress  today  on  officer  survival, 
but  you  can  only  tell  a person  and  teach  them  so  much; 
they've  got  to  practice  it,  too. 
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‘If  you  went  back  and 
looked  over  a period 
of  time  — which  I’ll 
be  able  to  do  when 
all  this  Is 
cQmputsrlzsd  st 
how  all  these  people 
died,  you  could  think 
about  how  to  prevent 
It  In  the  future.’ 

Cootioued  from  Pag«  9 

However,  they  have  no  idea  as  to  bow  they  died.  And  the 
last  paragraph  was  something  to  the  effect  of,  "We 
would  like  to  take  the  time  to  determine  this  but  our 
main  function  is  law  enforcement,  and  if  we  did  this  it 
would  take  away  from  that."  I strongly  disagree  with 
that  because  I think  if  they  went  back  and  looked  over  a 
period  of  time  — which  I 'U  be  able  to  do  when  all  this  is 
computerised  — at  how  all  these  people  died,  you  could 
think  about  how  to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  You’re  sen- 
ding people  out  on  the  street  where  they  could  get  killed, 
but  if  you  looked  at  bow  they've  been  killed  in  the  past, 
maybe  you  could  prevent  one. 

LEN:  What  are  some  of  the  informational  trouble  spots 
you  have  yet  to  tackle? 

VAN  RAALTE:The  big  departments  that  I have  left  to 
do  are  San  Francisco  — which  never  replied,  and  I later 
found  out  that  they  have  no  records  on  their  officers  that 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I've  got  Nashville  to 
do,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Boston  gave  a 
list  of  names  and  dates  with  no  details.  Prior  to  1921, 
they  have  a list  of  40  or  60  officers  and  they  have  no  idea 
what  year  they  died.  New  Orleans  gave  me  a list  of  years 
and  names,  but  they  don't  know  the  dates.  So  for  both 
Boston  and  New  Orleans  it's  going  to  require  trying  to 
search  obituary  indexes,  running  the  names  through  the 
state  death<ertificate  files  — because  you  can't  do  the 
newspaper  research  until  you've  got  the  date  of  death. 

A couple  of  departments  have  got  officers  that  com- 
mitted suicide  on  their  memorial  rolls.  1 found  this  out 
and  1 have  not  informed  the  departments  yet,  which  I in- 
tend to  do. 

LEN:  Do  you  feed  your  dlacoveriea  back  to  the  depart- 
menta  In  question? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  I'm  not  the  historian  for  every 
police  department  in  the  country,  but  I 've  had  some  26 
cases  where  I found  something  and  wrote  back  to  the 
department  and  said,  "Your  records  don’t  show  this  but 
here's  where  you  had  an  officer  Idlied.  ” 1 don't  even  get  a 
reply.  So  1 'm  not  going  to  waste  my  time.  Then  I’ve  had 
other  departments  where  they  said  they're  going  to 
make  me  an  honorary  member  of  the  department  for  fin- 
ding this  information  out  for  them. 

LEN:  1 take  it,  then,  that  some  departments  are  Just  go 
log  to  have  to  wait  for  the  book  to  come  out  before  they 
get  your  findings? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Let’s  Just  say  that  where  there's  an 
aura  of  mutual  cooperation,  1 feed  back  to  them.  Let's 
take  the  Houston  Police  Department.  I’ve  found  some 
of  theirs,  and  they’ve  found  some  new  ones,  so  we  shared 
the  information.  I’m  working  very  closely  with  the 
historian  for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  who  started 
about  a year  ago  doing  his  thing  because  in  1969  will  be 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Marshals 
Service.  1 have  found  maybe  160  deputy  marshals  or 
more  that  have  been  killed  around  the  country,  that  we 
were  previously  unaware  of.  They  have  been  sharing 
whatever  information  they  come  up  with,  plus  this 
historian  has  assisted  me  in  gaining  access  to  some 
Federal  records,  national  archives  and  so  forth. 

But  like  I said,  if  I come  up  with  something  out  of 
some  police  department  that  I never  heard  from,  or  the 
guy's  been  giving  me  the  business,  well,  I could  spend 


tliree-quarters  of  my  time  feeding  information  to  these 
departments  that  never  answered.  Why  should  I waste 
my  time  when  I'm  trying  to  do  the  research?  There’s  on- 
ly so  much  time  available,  and  1 just  don't  have  the  time 
to  go  back  to  each  individual  department.  So  you’re 
right,  they’ll  read  all  about  it  in  the  book. 

LEN:  What  about  the  quality  of  the  available  records? 
Are  they  generally  Incomplete  or  spotty,  and  why  might 
that  be  the  case? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  for  big-city  departments.  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth  and  Los  Angeles  have  got  tremendous 
rGCCTuS.  Fcrt  oVSS  ssst  iue  Cupies  or  all  tnelr  case 

reports.  When  their  package  came  in  it  must  have  been 
six  pounds.  Now  why  do  these  departments  have  such 
tremendous  records  and  others  don't?  I don't  know  the 
answer.  It's  hard  to  determine. 

LEN:  I would  assume  that  when  you  flrst  undertook 
this  effort  you  had  little  or  no  formal  training  or 
background  in  history  or  historical  research,  and  that 
you  developed  the  skills  as  you  went  along. 

VAN  RAALTE:  I guess  what  helped  is  being  a good 
detective,  knowing  bow  to  dig  out  facts.  When  I began,  I 
was  land  of  stupid  because  I thought  all  I had  to  do  was 
write  to  every  police  department  in  the  country  and 
everybody’s  going  to  send  me  their  stuff.  I'll  put  it  all 
together,  and  that’s  the  end  of  that.  But  on  the  other 
hand  I should’ve  reali^  that  the  reason  why  I'm  doing 
this  is  because  Arlington  Heights  didn't  have  records, 
and  a lot  of  other  departments  probably  didn't  have 
records,  so  where  am  I going  to  get  it  from?  So  perhaps 
when  I started  this  I put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

LEN:  At  this  pdnt,  bow  close  are  you  to  tbe  finish  line? 

VAN  RAALTE:  I'm  really  pushing  now.  I spend  every 
spare  minute  of  my  time,  at  home  or  on  the  road,  either 
putting  something  down  cn  paper  or  looking  things  up 
in  a library.  If  I 'm  working  during  the  day  for  Avis  and  I 
happen  to  be  in  Detroit,  I'll  be  in  tbe  Detroit  library  or 
one  of  the  suburban  libraries  looking  things  up  in  The 


quarter,  and  I have  to  write  out  a check  to  them  for  a 
quarter.  But  the  libraries  in  general  have  been  moat 
cooperative. 

LEN:  This  would  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  project  that  na- 
tional poUce  organixatlons  would  want  to  get  involved 
in.  Have  you  had  much  In  tbe  way  of  organked,  institu- 
tional assistance  from  any  such  groups? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  the  lACP  members,  basically, 
have  been  very  helpful.  The  administrative  staff  has 
been  very  helpful,  and  every  time  I asked  The  Police 
Chief  to  put  a notice  in  the  they  did  it  for  me. 

I've  asked  different  members  of  the  staff  for  whatever 
relevant  research  might  be  available  to  them.  They 
might  not  have  It,  but  they've  always  replied  and  said 
they  wished  they  would've  been  able  to  help.  The  most 
frustrating  thing,  as  far  as  police  organizations  go.  is  the 
fact  that  the  national  FOP  and  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association  both  absolutely  refused  to  be  of  any 
assistance  or  get  involved  whatsoever. 

LEN:  There's  a lot  of  difference  between  "we  can't 
help"  and  "we  won’t  help."  Any  thoughts  as  to  why  you 
were  turned  down  so  flatly? 

VAN  RAALTE;  Well,  having  been  president  of  an  FOP 
lodge,  that's  the  most  frustrating  thing,  because  when  I 
originally  began  this,  if  they  or  the  lACP  or  even  John 
Jay  College  for  that  matter  would  have  said,  "Listen, 
we'll  help  finance  this  thing,"  it  would've  been  done  by 
now.  It  would've  been  progressively  computerized,  and 
there's  times  when  I really  have  to  stop  doing  certain 
things  because  of  monetary  restrictions.  I mean,  I add- 
ed up  what  I spent  last  year  and  I just  about  had  a heart 
attack,  and  my  wife  almost  cut  my  throat.  I spent 
something  like  83.700  last  year  on  this. 

But  as  far  as  national  organizations  go,  what  gets  me 
too  is  that  now  you've  got  a national  memorial  that 
Biaggi  sponsored,  and  boy,  the  FOP  is  all  over  it.  They 
want  to  jump  right  on  the  bandwagon.  Way  back  when, 
the  FOP  could've  gotten  involved  in  this  project  of  mine 
and  we  could’ve  gotten  this  thing  done.  When  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  FOP  was  from  the  Pittsburgh 


‘The  most  frustrating  thing  Is  the  fact  that  the 
national  FOP  and  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
absolutely  refused  to  be  of  any  assistance.’ 


New  Y ork  Times.  And  on  my  weekends,  if  I’m  not  work- 
ing, I’m  off  to  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Washington  or  who 
knows  where,  doing  this  stuff. 

LEN:  Over  the  coarse  of  time,  which  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  proved  to  be  tbe  most  helpful? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Public  libraries.  Newspaper  microRIm 
is  big,  too.  You  know,  there  are  newspapers  on  microfilm 
back  to  the  1700's.  I reviewed  the  indices  of  The  New 
York  Times  from  1861  through  1972. 1 looked  under  ac- 
cidents, fires,  capital  punishment,  lynchings,  murders, 
shootings,  and  I came  out  of  that  with  close  to  1,000  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty  which  I had  no  prior 
knowledge  of.  A lot  of  them  are  Federal  people,  a lot  of 
them  are  from  departments  that  no  longer  exist,  and  a 
lot  of  them  are  from  departments  that  apparently  don't 
have  the  records  on  it. 

Now,  a New  York  Times  story  might  have  a little 
squib  that  says,  dateline  Paris.  Tex.,  deputy  sheriff  so- 
and-so  was  killed  in  a shootout  today.  Period.  That's  all  I 
know.  The  next  thing  I do,  since  I know  that  I 've  already 
written  to  both  the  sheriff's  department  and  the  police 
department  there,  is  to  send  a letter  to  the  local  library.  1 
have  a form  letter  that  says  I’m  trying  to  verify  this 
death,  and  what  they  will  do  in  most  cases  is  take  the 
newspapers  for  their  area  on  that  date,  find  a story  on  it 
and  send  me  a copy  in  the  mail.  If  I don'tgetareply  from 
them  by  the  next  time  I go  through  the  whole  thing, 
which  can  be  up  to  six  months,  then  I send  a letter  to  the 
local  newspaper.  Sometimes  you  reverse  the  steps 
because  you  find  there's  no  library  in  the  town  but  there 
is  a local  newspaper.  Then  I might  write  to  a historical 
society,  if  they  have  one  in  tbe  city  or  county. 

The  cooperation  firom  libraries  around  tbe  country  has 
just  been  tremendous.  I’ve  had  pec^le  send  me  stuff 
where  they  said  it  took  them  five  hours  of  looking 
through  the  microfilm  to  find  this,  and  coat  them  14.70 
for  the  copies,  but  they're  giving  It  to  me  because  they 
think  this  is  a good  preset.  And  that's  real  nice.  Other 
times,  of  course,  I izdght  get  a bill  from  tbe  library  for  a 


police,  I wrote  to  him  and  asked  him  for  cooperation 
from  the  national  FOP  and  whether  he  had  any  records 
on  Pittsburgh.  1 never  even  got  a reply. 

LEN:  Are  these  kinds  of  rejections  all  that  common? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  let  me  just  digress  and  throw  out 
what  I think  are  some  of  the  dumbest  things  I 've  heard 
from  police  departments.  Let’s  take  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Nassau  County  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
departments  in  terms  of  cooperation.  They  have  com- 
plete records  on  everybody  in  that  department  that's 
ever  been  killed.  One  retired  lieutenant  from  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  man  this  book  is  dedicated  to,  and  there'll 
be  a whole  chapter  on  one  of  their  officers  who  was  killed 
after  11  months  on  the  job,  and  the  whole  reason  he 
became  a police  officer  was  because  of  his  association 
with  me,  somebody  else  and  this  retired  lieutenant.  So 
the  cooperation  from  Nassau  County  has  been  excellent. 
Then  you  have  the  other  side  of  Long  Island,  Suffolk 
County.  They've  got  complete  records  on  all  their  people 
and  how  they  were  killed,  but  they  won't  release  the 
names  of  anybody  because  they  don’t  want  to  "embar- 
rass the  fBEoily.”  I was  astounded  by  that,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  there's  probably  a plaque  out- 
side the  police  station  with  those  officers’  names  on  it. 

Then  you  have  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I had  written  to 
them,  and  I happened  to  run  into  their  administrators 
and  mentioned  this  to  them.  Their  answer  was  that  they 
do  not,  ever,  respond  to  "surveys."  I told  them  it's  not  a 
survey,  but  I wound  up  having  to  go  down  to  the  station, 
copy  the  names  off  a plaque  and  then  go  down  to  the 
local  library  and  get  all  the  newspaper  stories  on  them. 

Another  one  would  be  the  Florida  Fish  and  Game 
Department.  I wrote  to  them  originally,  like  everybody 
else,  and  never  heard  from  them.  Now,  around 
December  1964  they  had  a female  officer  killed,  and 
since  I’m  doing  a whole  chapter  on  female  officers  I 
wrote  to  the  colonel  and  told  him  I wanted  to  get  a 
biographical  sketch  on  her,  a photograph  and  so  forth.  I 
never  got  an  answer,  so  I sent  him  a certified  letter.  He 
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sent  me  a letter  back  aalcmg  me  to  cell  him.  I did.  end  he 
eeid,  "Yes.  we  have  bed  officers  killed  before  the  FBI 
records,  but  these  people  have  been  memorialiaed  ad  in- 
finitum. Enough  ie  enough.  IwiU  not  give  you  any  infor- 
mation on  the  people  that  were  killed."  At  this  point  I 'm 
not  e^  what  to  do,  because  I would  think  that  these  are 
public  records  and  are  available  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  - which  I’ll  probably  end  up  getting 
involved  in  down  there  with  that  department. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  really  thing 

worthwhile  is  where  I get  letters  like  the  one  I got  from  a 
Chief  Elder  out  in  Monterey  Park,  Calif.  About  1961. 1 
think,  he  was  a young  patrolman  and  his  brother  was 
kill^  He  wrote  me  a real  nice  letter  saying  how  great  a 
project  like  this  is,  and  how  much  he  personally  ap- 
pi^iated  my  work.  That  makes  you  feel  real  good. 
Those  ue  the  kinds  of  things  that  kind  of  wipe  out  the 
bad  things  and  the  problems  and  the  obstacles. 

LEN;  You  mentioned  the  national  police  memorial 
that’s  been  approved  for  Washington,  D.C,  Have  you 
been  In  contact  with  the  sponsors  of  thi«  official  na- 
tional memorial,  either  to  seek  their  « offer 

your  own  input? 

VAN  RAALTE:  I have  offered  my  own  help  to  Con- 
gressman Biaggi,  and  he's  on  my  list  of  people  I send  my 
progress  reports  to.  I have  not  heard  from  them  in  a long 
time,  not  since  I got  a copy  of  the  legislation  for  the 
memorial.  What  he  did  tell  me  is  that  his  research  as  a 
Congressman  made  him  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  nationwide  records  and  I would  not  be  duplicating 
what  somebody  else  did  before.  But  he  also  said  I had  to 
realize  that  I’ll  probably  never  find  every  one  — and  I'd 
say  that's  true. 

I don’t  want  to  criticize  Congressman  Biaggi,  because 
without  him  this  legislation  never  would've  passed,  and 
it's  him  that  puts  the  roll  call  of  heroes  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  every  year.  But  there’s  a limit.  I unders- 
tand that  they’re  just  going  to  have  some  kind  of  statue 
or  stone  monument,  but  it’s  not  going  to  list  anybody’s 
name.  It's  going  to  be  a thing  that  says.  “This  is 
dedicated  to  all  the  law  enforcement  officers  that  have 
been  killed  in  lAe  line  of  duty."  Meanwhile,  right  down 
the  street  is  this  big  Vietnam  wall  with  all  those  names. 
Biaggi  told  me  that  because  you’ll  never  be  able  to  find 
everyone,  it's  probably  better  not  to  have  a wall  with  the 
names  on  it.  I disagree  with  that,  because  that's  what  I 
want  to  see  - everybody's  name  up  there.  Maybe  you 
can  have  a thing  like  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
something  that's  dedicated  to  the  unknown  peace  of- 
ficers who've  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  That  plus  the  well 
of  names.  Actually.  I’d  just  as  soon  like  to  see  a 
memorial  museum  somewhere,  and  who  knows,  if  t:hi« 
book  raises  enough  money,  maybe  we  can  just  build  a 
memorial  museum  somewhere  else. 

LEN:  Along  that  line,  there's  a fellow  down  In  Florida 
by  the  name  of  Gerald  Arenberg,  and  I’m  sure  he  would 
maintain  that  there  is  already  a memorial  museum  to 
slain  police  officere,  namely  the  American  Police  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum.  Have  his  archives  been  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  or  have  you  even  had  much  contact 
with  him  in  this  venture? 


ference.  Again,  In  a lot  of  cases  it's  the  libtirisa  ttet  kmk> 
me  out. 


r^ords  of  the  FBI.  And  some  of  the  things  I've  seen, 
when  I ve  gotten  lists  from  there,  have  been  somewhat 
iMccurate.  They  might  have  a guy  down  as  being  a 

deputy  ^th  the  ABC  Sheriff’s  Dfipartment,  where  LEN.Whaa,™,^  i »k.  . ■ . 

fact  It  turns  out  he  was  a poUceman  on  the  DEF  Police  declare  thU  research  paejert  wdii,wffl 

Department.  * complete,  alMaclnsiTe  Hat  af  iMeg-dBty 


LEN:  At  this  point,  sU  yeara  Into  the  project,  do  the  in- 
dividual discoveries  stiU  hold  any  sense  of  excitement 
for  yon.  or  is  that  excitement  more  to  be  found  in  the 
prospect  that  you’re  almoat  at  the  end  of  the  effort? 

VAN  RAALTE:  I think  it’s  a combination  of  the  two 
Having  spent  12  years  being  a detective,  it's  like  every 
time  I'm  finally  able  to  document  something  there’s  a 
successful  conclusion  to  a case.  Now  it’s  in  the  “Com- 
plete’' file;  it's  done. 

LEN:  I noticed  that  you  just  recently  began  to  com- 
puterize all  of  your  research. . . 

VAN  RAALTE:  Actually,  no.  Nocomputerizing  yet.  I'd 
much  rather  have  it  done  by  now.  but  it's  a question  of 
financial  resources.  I’m  working  on  a thing  right  now 
where  I can  have  access  to  a computer  and  borrow  it,  so 
to  speak.  I got  somebody  to  volunteer  to  do  all  the  data 
entries  for  me.  so  it  might  just  be  a thing  of  buying  the 
software.  I’ve  already  got  nine  file  drawers  full  of  com- 
plete stuff,  so  computerizing  it  is  going  to  be  no 
task. 


deaths,  or  are  you  simply  InoMng 
complete  a list  as  you  can  humanly 


a*  with  as 

iT 


The  man  whose  death  started  It  all.  Officer  Alan  Vargo 
of  the  Arlington  Heights.  HL.  police. 

LEN:  Given  the  key  role  that  finances  seem  to  be  play- 
ing in  your  progress,  has  there  been  anything  in  the  way 
of  support  from  foundations  or  educational  trusts,  or 
has  it  been  strictly  your  checkbook  versus  the  world? 


VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  the  initial  words  in  your  state- 
ment are  your  words,  as  far  as  a memorial  and  so  forth. 
But  I 've  been  in  contact  with  him  a number  of  times,  and 
going  back  to  people  who  could've  been  involved  in  this 
from  the  beginn^,  they  cotUd’ve  been.  As  I under- 
stand it,  they  have  a police  hall  of  fame,  and  what 
they’ve  done  is  they  picked  up  on  the  numw  from  the 
FBI,  since  the  FBI  started  coming outwith  these  things 
in  I960, 1 believe.  I originaUy  wrote  to  them  and  what 
they  told  me  was,  "Whatever  you  find  out,  we'U  be  hap- 
py to  take  the  information  and  put  something  in  here  f<v 
them.”  But  there  was  no  offer  of  any  And 

because  of  the  fact  that  they  just  pick  up  from  what  the 
FBI  has,  well,  I wouldn’t  want  to  come  on  too  strongly 
on  this,  but  I really  question  that  whole  thing  down 
there. 

LEN:  So  I gather  that  there  wasn’t  much  in  the  way  of 
archival  Informatioa  down  there  that  might  of  use  to 
you? 

VAN  RAALTE:  It's  my  understanding  that  they  have 
none,  other  than  what  they’ve  got  from  the  published 


VAN  RAALTE:  That's  it.  Now,  of  course,  1 belong  to  a 
couple  historical  associations,  which  I’ve  joined  since 
I've  been  doing  this.  Because  it’s  like  anything  else,  if  I 
go  to  some  library  or  some  historical  society  and  say  I 'm 
a member  of  the  American  Assodatioo  of  SUte  and 
Local  Historians,  like  they  are.  and  ask  them  for 
help.  they'U  say.  "Ob  yeahl"  It's  like  walking  into  a 
police  department  and  ask  fm  the  chief,  and  you  in- 
troduce yourself  as  a member  of  lACP.  You’re  part  of 
the  fraternity. 

But  I’ve  been  looking  in  publications  for  diffaeot 
universities  and  so  forth,  that  might  say  they're  giving 
a grant  for  some  sociological  research  or  what  have  you. 
If  I saw  something  that  would  apply,  I would  — and  I 
still  will  — apply  to  get  a grant  to  buy  a computer,  buy 
the  software  and  pay  iot  a person  to  do  it. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  to  adopt  any  different  itererrh 
strategies  depending  on  wbetber  the  target  Jnriadictloa 
1*  huge,  small,  urban,  rural,  or  what  have  you? 

VAN  RAALTE:  That  really  doesn't  make  any  dif- 


VAN  RAALTE:  It’s  as  much  as  you  <**«  hnixmnly 
reasonably  manage.  There’s  been  too  many  frmn  towns 
that  don’t  exist  anymore.  Take  New  Ycrk,  which  ia  now 
five  boroughs.  Some  of  the  previously  were  own 
cities  — Brooklyn,  for  example.  I've  got  probably  mx  or 
seven  City  of  Brookl)m  PoUce  DepartOMOt  officwa 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  But  when  Brooklyn 
part  of  the  New  York  City,  those  records  went  into 
obscurity.  I just  happened  to  run  acroes  in  'Dm 
New  York  Times.  1 think  I also  found  the  aheriff  of 
Queens  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

That  brings  me  to  another  thou^t  You  t-rwnM 
newspaper  stories  and  it'll  say  in  the  story  “mmehant 
policeman  killed,  That  word  merchant  la  important.  I 
ran  across  this  in  Louisville  and  Kent.  Ohia  In  effect, 
th^  guys  were  not  policemen;  they  were  probably 
private  guards  hired  by  the  merchants  to  protect 
particular  establishments.  Now  you've  got  to  be  cwaful, 
and  try  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible, 

If  be  was  a legitimate  public  peace  officer  you  don't  want 
to  eliminate  him.  But  if  he  was  in  fact  a private  guard 
hired  by  a particular  establishment,  then  he's  a private 
I security  guard. 

LEN:  In  a similar  vein,  how  do  yon 

which  the  officer  killed  was  off-duty,  moonUghti^  la 

nniform  as  a private  aecority  guard? 

VAN  RAALTE;  I go  along  with  the  atendarda  which 
the  FBI  uses,  which  is  that  that  officw  ia  an  officw,  and 
he's  exercising  his  powers  of  s peace  officer  at  the  a 

crime  is  committed,  and  he’s  entitled  to  inclusion  in  this. 

LEN;  Are  there  any  particular  dmunstences  ■ 
which  an  officer’s  death  la  especially  hard  to  cet^orise? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Well,  in  Sacramento  County,  Califor- 
nia. an  off-duty  deputy  waa  at  a party  and  I believe  an 
assault  or  a batted  occurred.  The  offender  fled,  the 
deputy  got  into  hia  truck  to  chase  him  end  try  to  catch 
him.  He's  off  duty.  He  gets  into  an  accident  in  his  tnick 
and  is  kilied.  An  autopsy  shows  that  he's  legally  drunk. 
'The  Sacramento  County  Sheriffs  Department  has  him 
down  as  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  FBI  would  not  ac- 
cept it,  and  1 don't  think  I will  either. 

That’s  one.  In  Louisville,  a policewoman  riding  in  a 
two-person  squad  car  receives  a call  to  see  the  person  at 
a particular  location.  They  arrive  there,  and  the  person  ' 
who  called  the  police  and  said  be  wanted  toaeean  officer 
turns  out  to  be  her  ex-husband,  also  a police  officer.  Slw 
gets  out  of  the  cer  and  he  lolls  her.  Now,  she  was  there  in 
response  to  a radio  call  for  assistance  from  a dtizen.  He 
knows  that  if  be  calls,  sbs  and  her  partner  are  the  oims 
that’ll  be  sent  there.  The  Louisville  police  consideied 
that  tobe  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  the  FBI  did  not  Idon't 
know.  You've  got  to  be  kind  of  Uberal  and  say  if  elw 
hadn't  been  a police  officer,  she  wouldn’t  have  " in 
the  car.  she  wouldn't  have  been  sent  to  that  Wation  and 
she  would  not  have  been  killed  on  duty.  I m— n if  « hu^. 
band  wants  to  loll  hia  wife,  that’s  one  things  that  can 
happen  anywhere. 

The  Chicago  police  had  the  seme  thing  too.  A female 
officer,  who  was  about  26.  was  married  to  an  of. 
say.  60.  She's  on  duty  and  she  tells  hm-partv.  “Ustaa.* 
let’s  run  by  the  hospital.  I want  to  ase  my  hufaeiuL'*  SIw 
goes  up  there  and  her  pertner.  who’s  downcteire  in  Um 
car,  gate  a call  that  an  officer  needs  arriftiirn.  aleits 
fired  in  the  hospital.  And  he’s  thinking.  “What  the  U1 's 
going  on?”  It  turns  out  that  while  she’s  igiClMre  taking 
to  hv  husband,  her  husband  geU  a gun  and  Imt.  It’a 

a judgment  call  Chicago  didn’t  that  one  linaof- 

duty,  the  FBI  didn’t  I don't  f «r{D. 

Down  in  Washington,  D.C..  there’s  a patrolman  oo  the 
list  as  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  First  he  htuh 
sergeant,  then  he  committed  suidde.  TVre's  no  doubt 
about  that  one;  be  doesn’t  belong  then. 


LEN:  la  the  cooree 


ot  y<w  reaeareh.  have  yen  ran 
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acroea  any  common  deoomlnatora  that  seem  to  pervade 
the  cane  hlatOTfee,  such  as  the  search  situations  you 
mentioned  earlier? 

VAN  RAALTE;  Well,  in  addition  to  searches,  you'll  see 
how  many  times  you  have  a situation  where  the  arrestee 
is  being  escorted  to  jail  and  he's  handcuffed  in  front  of 
him.  He  is  being  led  by  an  officer  who's  using  his  right 
hand  on  the  left  elbow  of  the  defendant,  and  his  eiposed 
weapon  is  on  his  right  hip.  right  alongside  that  criminal. 
All  that  guy's  got  todo  is  reach  over  and  grab  that  pistol 
right  out  of  the  holster.  It's  the  dumbest  thing  in  the 
world. 

Probably  one  of  the  worst  things  1 saw  was  in  Arkan- 
sas, where  the  town  marshal  was  arresting  a drunk  and 
he  called  for  assistance  on  the  radio.  A state  trooper  re- 
sponded. So  now  the  trooper  is  behind  the  criminal  and 
the  marshal's  in  front  of  him.  and  they’re  having  a little 
battle.  The  trooper  takes  out  his  revolver  and  decides  to 
whack  the  criminal  over  the  head  with  the  barrel,  in- 
stead of  using  a nightstick  or  something. 

LEN:  1 can  almost  see  what’s  coming. . . 

VAN  RAALTE:  You  got  it.  As  he  cracks  the  guy  over 
the  head  with  the  barrel  of  his  pistol,  the  guy  goes  down, 
the  gun  goes  off  and  kills  the  town  marshal. 

LEN:  Does  that  meet  the  standards  for  Une-of-duty 
death? 

VAN  RAALTE:  Oh  yeah,  and  the  trooper  resigned  the 
next  day.  Look  at  the  trauma:  he  just  killed  a fellow  of- 
ficer. But  you  don’t  go  and  whack  somebody  over  the 
head  with  the  barrel  of  your  pistol  when  it's  pointed  at 
somebody  else.  It's  a common-sense  thing. 

LEN:  Have  you  as  yet  isolated  such  things  as  the  first 
Une-of-duty  death,  the  oldest  victim,  the  youngest,  etc.? 

VAN  RAALTE:  The  first  that’s  docximented  was  a 
deputy  U.S.  marshal  in  1791.  I've  got  one  in  the 


Carolines  in  1723  which  is  not  fully  documented  yet, 
because  in  some  places  he's  listed  as  a justice,  as  a 
sheriff,  as  a constable  and  as  a magistrate.  So  at  this 
point  I just  don't  know.  The  people  down  there  are  sear- 
ching their  records  trying  to  find  something  for  me  from 
1723. 

The  youngest  officer  — and  this  is  not  fully 
documented  yet,  either  — was  a 16-year-old  Texas 
Ranger,  and  the  oldest,  if  1 remember  right,  was  about 
80,  a deputy  sheriff  in  Tennessee  or  Arkansas.  The 
youngest  offender  I've  got,  which  is  not  fully 
documented  at  this  time,  was  nine  years  old.  It  was  a 
situation  where  nobody  wants  to  talk  about  it,  but  it’s  a 
case  in  the  Carolinas,  I believe,  where  a deputy  sheriff 
went  to  a murder  suspect's  home,  alone.  The  only  people 
in  the  house  are  the  suspect,  the  deputy  and  the  nine- 
year-old  child.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  there 
the  officer  gets  kiUed  by  his  own  weapon.  You've  got 
two  witnesses:  the  original  murder  suspect  and  hie  nine- 
year-old  child.  He  says  that  somehow  his  nine-year-old 
child  got  hold  of  the  deputy's  gun  and  it  accidentally 
went  off.  The  people  down  there  don't  want  to  talk  about 
it,  so  I'm  going  through  back  doors  on  that  one. 

The  oldest  offender  I can  think  of  was  89  years  old.  in 
Mitchell,  Indiana,  I believe.  Hekilled  an  officer  who  was 
a friend  of  his  — they  used  to  go  fishing  with  each  other. 
The  guy  was  creating  a disturbance  in  front  of  his  house, 
waving  his  shotgun  around,  so  the  police  officer  went 
over  there,  sees  his  fishing  buddy  and  says,  "Hey 
Charlie,  put  your  shotgun  away  and  quit  raising  hell  in 
the  neighborhood."  Charlie  said  "screw  you"  and 
shoots  him. 

LEN:  When  all  is  said  and  done,  how  big  will  the  final 
total  be? 

VAN  RAALTE:  It's  really  difficult  to  say  without  the 
computer.  I quit  counting  them  by  hand  two  or  three 
years  ago.  but  I wouldn't  be  surprised  If  I come  up  with 
30,000.  When  you  think  that  between  1973  and  1983 
there  were  1,600,  then  over  100  years  you  could  have 
16,000  right  there.  Then  there  are  periods  of  time, 
possibly  during  Prohibition  and  what  have  you.  where  I 


wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  were  years  where  you  had 
over  300  a year.  So  30,000  would  probably  be  a conser- 
vative figure. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  sort  of  predictable  geographic  pat- 
terns to  these  types  of  incidents?  For  example,  there  are 
all  those  referencee  to  the  “wild"  West.  Was  it  really  ail 
that  wild,  In  terms  of  your  research? 

VAN  RAALTE:  1 think  that  in  reality  the  West  was  pro- 
bably wilder  than  anybody  ever  envisioned  or  knows 
about.  An  example  would  be  Leadville,  Colorado,  which 
is  not  one  of  your  more  well-known  towns,  like  Tomb- 
stone. Virginia  City  and  so  forth.  When  I started  dealing 
with  Leadville,  they  didn't  know  of  any  officers  killed. 
Now  we're  up  to  about  16  there. 

LEN:  You've  been  quoted  as  referring  to  police  as 
"domestic  soidiers."  Using  that  frame  of  reference,  why 
do  you  think  this  country  is  so  well  stocked  with 
monuments  to  heroic  military  soldiers  and  events,  while 
on  the  other  hand  there's  precious  little  in  the  way  of 
monuments  to  heroic  police  officers  or  slain  police? 

VAN  RAALTE:  1 don't  know,  really.  The  military 
soldier  wears  a uniform  and  fights  a war  where  the 
enemy  wears  a uniform.  Their  whole  thing  is  to  engage 
in  battle.  There  are  no  ancillary  sociological 
assignments  or  duties  to  speak  of.  In  a sense,  a 
policeman  always  wears  his  uniform,  but  his  enemy  does 
not.  His  enemy  is  totally  unidentifiable.  The  rules  of  war 
are  one  thing,  while  the  rules  required  to  maintain  an 
orderly  society  are  different.  Basically,  in  a war  it 
doesn't  matter  who  shoots  first;  a policeman  has  to  wait 
for  the  criminal  to  shoot  first,  and  even  then  maybe  he 
can't  shoot.  The  policeman  can  go  from  handling  a dog 
cell  at  10:03  A.M.  to  being  killed  at  10:06  in  an  armed 
robbery.  The  mental  preparedness  and  the  mental 
awareness  is  so  much  different,  because  if  you're  out  in 
the  field  of  a military  battle,  you’re  hyped  up  and 
psyched  up,  your  adrenalin  is  pumping,  you  know  what 
you're  involved  in.  The  policeman  faces  the  unexpected. 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Reagan  administration  agreed  to 
keep  pushing  the  gun  legislation. 

The  NSA's  Bittick  said  that  a 
reconciliation  between  law  en- 
forcement and  the  rifle  associa- 
tion will  depend  on  the  position 
the  NRA  ultimately  adopts.  "If 
they  give  in  on  the  things  we're 
concerned  about,  then  there 
wouldn’t  be  the  hard  feelings 
there  are  now."  Bittick  said.  "If 
they  don't,  I could  see  a big  split 
between  NRA  and  law  enforce- 
ment — permanently.” 
lACP  director  Vaughn,  mean- 
while, has  been  explicit  in  his 
criticism  of  NRA  over  the  S.49 
issue.  "I  think  their  tactics  have 
been  underhanded,  self-serving, 
deceptive,  manipulative  and  inap- 
propriate." Vaughn  declared. 
"They’ve  taken  some  liberties 
that  are  highly  improper,  and 
their  attempts  to  discredit  the 
law  enforcement  leadership  of 
this  country  are  unconscionable." 

Vaughn  said  he  has  directed 
Police  Chief  magaxine,  the 
I ACP's  official  joumaL  to  atop  ac- 
cepting advertising  from  the  rifle 
association,  which  he  called 
"deceptive  and  misleading," 

For  lACP  president  John  J. 
Norton,  the  split  with  NRA  has 
been  somewhat  more  direct,  and 
more  dramatic.  In  January,  Nor- 
ton was  expelled  from  the 
Allegheny  C<mnty  Sportsmen's 


League,  the  Pittsburgh  affiliate 
of  the  rifle  association.  The  league 
cited  Norton's  support  of  several 
gun-control  proposals  and  his 
criticism  of  McClure-Volkmer  as 
the  basis  for  the  expulsion. 

The  NRA's  board  of  directors 
has  been  asked  to  consider  the  ex- 
pulsion  from  the  national 
organization  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  April. 

As  NRA  sees  matters,  a distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the 
views  of  police  leaders  and  those 
of  the  rank-and-file.  "We  sponsor 
thousands  of  law  enforcement 
training  programs  and  seminars 
each  year.”  said  Andrew  Kendzie. 
' ‘and  what  we  find  when  we  go  out 
into  the  field  is  that  the  rank-and- 
file  is  still  solidly  behind  us.  I 
think  what  you  are  going  to  see  is 
a great  split  between  NRA  rank- 
and-file  and  the  leaders  of  some  of 
these  police  groups  who  purport 
to  be  on  their  aide.” 

There  is  no  question,  he  added, 
that  some  of  these  police  groups 
“muddied  up  the  political 
waters,"  but  he  said  that  no  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done. 
"We’ve  juat  done  too  much  for 
police  to  think  that  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  rank-and-file  would 
just  turn  their  backs  on  us. 

"Is  law  enforcement  leadership 
speaking  for  the  rank-and-file?" 
Kendxle  asked.  "We  don't  think 
they  are." 


An  incensed  Vaughn  repeated 
his  view  that  NRA  has  no  right  to 
say  be  is  out  of  touch  with  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country,  calling 
the  distinction  between  police 
leadership  and  the  rank-and-file 
an  "improper  liberty"  taken  by 
NRA. 

One  of  lACP's  vice  presidents, 
Chief  Charles  Gruber  of  Quincy, 
111.,  has  taken  the  dispute  with  the 
NRA  one  step  further  in  barring 
bis  department  from  NRA 
shooting  matches.  "They  have 
absolutely  destroyed  themselves 
in  my  mind,"  said  Gruber.  "I’ll 
never  be  a member  again  and  I am 
a certified  NRA  police  firearms  in- 
structor in  rifles,  handguns  and 
shotguns.  I'm  through  with 
them.  There  will  never  be  another 
sanctioned  NRA  firearms  shoot 
that  the  Quincy  Police  Depart- 
ment participates  in.” 

Those  rank-and-file  police  of- 
ficers who  support  the  bill  have 
"not  read  the  bill.”  Gruber  con- 
tended. "If  they  would  read  the 
bill  and  know  what  their  jobs  are, 
and  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  have  to  trace  a weapon  or  get 
any  information  about  a weapon, 
they  would  understand  the  objec- 
tions that  we  have,"  he  asserted. 

Some  leaders  of  national  police 
organizations  are  solidly  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  however.  Robert 
Kleismet,  president  of  the  Inter- 


national Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. said  that  existing  Federal 
gun-control  laws  do  not  do  what 
they  were  intended  to  do.  "Law- 
enforcement  officers  have  always 
been  against  gun-control  laws  of 
any  form,"  he  said.  "Even  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was 
passed  without  the  blessing  of 
police  officers.  The  rank-and-file 
members  who  make  up  the  bulk  of 
this  country's  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  taken  a position 
that  we  are  not  really  stopping 
the  flow  of  arms  to  criminals. 
What  we’re  doing  is  penalizing 
law-abiding  citizens  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  old  1968  act, 
and  we're  supporting  changing  it 
so  that  the  good,  honest  people 
can  enjoy  the  right  to  purchase 
guns  out  of  state  and  other 
things.” 

Kleismet  went  on  to  challenge 
the  steering  committee's  claim 
that  it  represents  the  major  police 
organizations  in  the  nation.  "Who 
said  they're  the  major  police 
organizations  in  the  country? 
They  did.  Whoever  Jerry  Vaughn 
is,  he's  doing  all  the  talking.  I 
haven’t  seen  them  poll  their 
members  the  way  we  did.” 

Gerald  S.  Arenberg,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Police,  declined  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  his  organization  but  said 
that  he  too  supports  the  McClure- 


Volkmer  legislation.  "It's  just 
making  it  easier  for  people  who 

are  law  abiding,"  he  said.  "If 
you're  a crook,  the  laws  don't 
mean  a damn  thing  to  you 
anyway." 

Arenberg  said  he  sees  no  need 
to  amend  the  bill  in  any  way.  "I 
don't  see  anything  wrong,"  he 
observed.  "They’ve  been  working 
on  the  bill  for  seven  years.  I don't 
see  what  all  the  excitement’s 
about.” 


UPDATE. . . 

As  Law  Enforcement  News  was 
going  to  press,  it  was  reported 
that  the  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  crime  had  approved  a 
revised  version  of  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bilL  The  subcommittee's 
version  would  reduce  some 
record-keeping  requirements  for 
gun  dealers  and  ease  penalties  for 

violations  of  those  rules.  It  would 
also  ban  the  us.''  of  silencers,  stif- 
fen the  penalties  for  the  use  of 
machine  guns  and  ban  the  impor- 
tation of  barrels  for  so-called 
"Saturday  Night  Specials.  Mean- 
while, the  Senate  approved  a bill 
banning  the  importation,  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition.  Similar  legislation 
has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House. 
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Shooting  Schools,  A Second 
Look:  Shoot  Straight  and  Be  Safe, 
2d  Edition. 

By  Jamee  L.  Winter. 

Albany.  N.Y.:  The  Personal 
Defense  Foundation,  1986. 

219  pp. 

By  Jamee  K.  Dickerson 
U.S.  Border  Patrol 
Chola  Vista.  Calif. 

Winters  promotes  the  ideal  that 
each  person  who  owns  or  con- 
templates purchase  of  a gun 
should  be  trained  in  its  use  and 
should  seek  to  know  the  legal 
ramifications  of  ownership, 
possession,  and  use  of  that 
weapon. 

The  author  intends  to  be  fac- 
tual. concise  and  to  dispel  the  in- 


Cocaine:  A Drug 

and  Ite  Social  Evolution. 

By  Lester  Grinapoon 
and  James  B.  Bakalar. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Basic  Books, 
1986. 

340  pp.,  with  index  and  table  of 
contents.  $8.95 

By  Hal  Nees 

Division  Chief,  Detectives 
Boulder,  Colo., 

Police  Department 

Cocaine  is  a popular  drug. 
Grinapoon  and  Bakalar  point  out 
— in  fact,  it’s  the  third  most 
popular  drug  in  the  U.S.,  right 
behind  alcohol  and  marijuana. 
The  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  cocaine  is  a 830-billion- 

Papers  sought  for 
conference  on 
substance  abuse 

The  Institute  on  Alcoholism 
and  Substance  Abuse  has  begun 
soliciting  papers  to  be  presented 
at  a conference  in  New  York  City 
in  May. 

Individuals  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit abstracts  of  papers,  which 
should  relate  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  behavioral  conflicts 
that  substance  abuse  brings  to 
law-enforcement  organizations. 
All  submission  should  include  the 
paper's  title,  author's  name,  ad- 
dress, affiliation  and  position, 
and  a description  of  the  paper,  not 
to  exceed  500  words.  The  deadline 
for  submission  of  abstracts  is 
March  31,  with  final  submission 
of  papers  no  later  than  April  30. 

Papers  and  requests  for  further 
information  should  be  directed  to: 
Dr.  Louis  Lieberman,  Coor- 
dinator, Institute  of  Alcohol  and 
Substance  Abuse,  444  W.  66th 
Street,  Room  3206.  New  York. 
NY  10019.  <212)  469-6430. 


accuracies  and  myths  promoted 
by  the  media  and  by  gun  writers 
promoting  sales  of  new  products 
to  gun  owners  and  enthusiasts. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  help  one  make  the  right  deci- 
sions in  selecting  a weapon  and  a 
training  school  to  meet  specific 
personal  goals.  Most  shooting 
schools  are  good,  he  believes,  but 
none  are  perfect.  A basic  tenet  is 
that  there  are  many  different  but 
nonetheless  legitimate  needs  for 
firearms  training  by  different  in- 
dividuals, both  to  teach  proficien- 
cy and  to  make  weapons  handlers 
aware  of  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility that  ownership  and  usage 
entails.  Winters  reiterates  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibilities 
throughout  the  book. 

Winters  discusses  the  underly- 


a-yeax  business  according  to  the 
authors.  Such  a figure  may  seem 
less  shocking  when  considered  in 
light  of  a 1982  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
which  found  that  28.3  percent  of 
young  adults  between  the  ages  of 
18  to  25  had  used  cocaine.  In  this 
revised  edition  of  a 1976  book,  the 
authors  provide  a look  at  cocaine, 
its  history,  manufacture, 
distribution,  use,  and  social  im- 
pact. 

The  intent  of  the  authors  was  to 
provide  a comprehensive  look  at 
cocaine.  They  have  accomplished 
this  in  their  three-part  book.  The 
first  part  deals  with  a historical 
look  at  cocaine,  the  second  with 
its  manufacture  and  use  and  the 
third  with  policy  questions 
created  by  the  widespread  use  of 
the  drug  in  the  U.S.  today. 

The  first  part,  basically  a 
historical  perspective,  has  three 
chapters.  If  you  have  ever 
wondered  where  cocaine  comes 
from,  chapter  one.  The  Coca  Leaf, 
will  answer  your  questions.  The 
chapter  provides  much  informa- 
tion about  the  growth  of  the  plant 
lErythraxylum  coca),  the  use  of 
the  leaf  and  the  social  impact  of 
this  form  of  herbiculture  on 
farmers.  The  second  chapter.  Ear- 
ly History  of  Cocaine,  provides  in- 
formation about  the  European 
discovery  of  the  coca  leaf  and  how 
it  was  ^st  used  as  a cure  for 
alcoholism  and  morphine  addic- 
tion. The  authors  provide  infor- 
mation about  the  drug's 
medicinal  value  and  early  ex- 
periments with  it.  The  third 
chapter.  Cocaine  in  America  To- 
day. brings  the  reader  up  to  the 
early  1970's. 

Part  II  tackles  the  use  of  co 
caine,  in  such  chapters  as  From 
Plant  to  Intoxicant,  The  Acute 
Intoxication,  The  Effects  of 
Chronic  Use,  Cocaine  in  Medicine 
and  Psychiatry,  and  Cocaine  and 


ing  philosophies  of  the  six  major 
shooting  schools,  espousing  the 
view,  shared  by  professional 
shooting  instructors,  that  under 
stress  a person  will  react  the  way 
he  has  been  trained  to,  and  that 
reflexes  must  be  programmed  by 
practice.  Thus,  one  should  select  a 
school  based  on  a personal, 
perceived  need  for  self  defense. 
Based  on  this  belief.  Winters 
states  that  three  crucial  elements 
of  choosing  a shooting  school 
should  be  having  a competent 
shooter  as  the  instructor,  having 
a good  teacher  as  instructor  — a 
skill  unrelated  to  being  a good 
shooter  — and  having  the  institu- 
tion serve  as  a researcher,  (every 
art  or  science  is  dependent  upon 
ongoing  research  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation). 


Drug  Dependence.  The  reader 
learns  of  the  short-  and  long-term 
effects  of  the  drug  and  why  some 
people  use  the  drug,  as  well  as 
some  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
drug's  chemistry  and  medical  ef- 
fects. 

The  final  part  deals  more 
generally  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  with  a focus  on  co- 
caine and  the  policy  implications 
of  the  widespread  use  of  the  drug. 
The  authors  explore  options, 
evaluate  the  impact  of  some  of  our 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem 
and  make  a few  suggestions  for 
change.  The  final  chapter  pro- 
vides an  update  of  the  previous 
work. 

The  book  is  worth  reading  if  you 
are  interested  in  looking  at  one 
drug  as  a model  for  how  society 
deals  with  the  general  problem  of 
drug  abuse.  In  a work  that  has 
just  about  everything  anyone 
would  want  to  ^ow  about  co- 
caine, the  authors  make  it  clear 
that  our  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  cocaine  abuse  and  use  are 
not  working.  They  point  out  that 
the  problems  found  in  our 
society’s  response  to  the  problem 
of  cocaine  abuse  can  probably  be 
extended  to  the  broader  problem 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  book  could  be  improved  by 
integrating  the  1986  revisions 
throughout  the  book,  rather  than 
just  tacking  the  last  chapter  on  to 
the  previous  edition.  The  authors 
would  also  do  well  to  provide  a 
summary  of  what  they  found,  and 
the  implications  of  what  they 
found,  and  by  providing  more 
direction  as  to  what  they  believe 
should  be  done  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  learn  what  the 
authors  think  of  the  new  efforts  to 
stop  the  importation  of  cocaine  in- 
to the  U.S.  today.  The  authors  do 
provide  some  direction  by  saying 
more  study  is  needed. 


Part  of  the  book  Is  given  over  to 
a discussion  of  various  types  of 
guns  one  should  use  and  modifica- 
tions and  cost  of  such  weapons.  I n 
essence.  Winters  believes  that 
most  gun  owners  should  not  seek 
exotic  weapons  or  expensive 
modifications,  as  the  gun 
magazines  and  writers  of 
shooting  books  tend  to  promote. 
He  expounds  the  basic  tenet  that 
simple  Is  ustially  best. 

Winters'  book  primarily  offers 
a concise  summary  of  the  types  of 
training  offered  by  various 
schools,  giving  a synopsis  of  their 
objectives  and  methodology  and 
devoting  major  emphasis  to  the 
six  best  known  schools. 

A discussion  of  each  school  also 
entails  a comparison  to  other  top 
schools,  with  the  author  bringing 
out  both  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  each.  After  discussions 
and  descriptions  of  the  schools, 
Winters  then  rates  the  various 
schools,  based  on  input  from 
former  students,  instructors  and 
independent  research.  Some 
areas  for  rating  were  those  of  in- 
structor to  student  rapport  and 
teaching  method;  types  of 
facilities  available  at  each  school 
as  compared  to  others,  and  types 
of  philosophies  regarding  hand- 
gun usage  for  self-defense,  among 
other  factors. 

Winters  has  attempted  to  set 
up  a rating  of  shooting  schools 
that  would  serve  administrators 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  general  public  in  selecting  a 
specific  training  program,  allow- 
ing an  assessment  of  philos- 
ophies, goals,  degrees  of  practice 
given  to  enhance  training,  and 


costa,  all  with  an  eye  toward  help- 
ing one  match  programs  to  funds 
and  time  available.  At  the  same 
time,  this  rating  system  allows 
the  individual  shooter  to  assess 
the  type  and  cost  of  training  to 
meet  personal  needs.  All  com- 
parisons and  descriptions  are 
presented  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
usable  to  the  general  public,  even 
though  the  book  appears  to  be 
directed  toward  law  enforcement 
administrators  and  those  who 
have  attained  some  degree  of 
weapons  knowledge  and  profi- 
ciency. 

The  book  is  easy  to  read,  well 
segmented,  and  presents  the 
material  in  a chronological  order 
leading  up  to  the  ratings  of  the 
schools,  its  primary  purpose.  Of 
particular  interest  are  discus- 
sions of  legal  and  moral  aspects  of 
gun  ownership  and  usage,  and 
their  correlation  to  the  need  for 
specific  forms  of  traiidng  special 
to  each  individual  or  inditridual 
agency. 

I applaud  Winters  for  attempt- 
ing topromote  the  legal  and  moral 
ramifications  of  gun  ownership, 
and  for  stating  and  restating  that 
each  person  who  owns  or  con- 
templates ownership  of  a gun 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
awesome  responsibility  that  this 
entails.  I also  applaud  his  trying 
to  dispel  the  Hollywood  image  of 
gun  usage,  which  is  grossly 
distorted  in  almost  all  aspects 
pertaining  to  the  capabilities  of 
weapons  or  shooters.  One  can 
hope  that  Winters'  book  will  gain 
success  outside  the  limited  reader 
audience  I believe  it  to  be  directed 
toward. 


Now  available  from  The  John  Jay  Press: 

Police  Ethics: 

Hard  Choices  in  Law  £fi/orcemenf 


Edited  by 

William  C.  HeHenum 
and 

Timothy  Stroup 

A hook  uihose  time  has  come 

Hardcover.  $21.95  Paperback:  $16.95 

Available  from  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  West  56th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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Jobs 


Tbe  Common- 
icf  I^wj'Honlo  U nccep- 
for  entry-level 
with  the  Pennaylvanie 
SUUPohce. 

AppUcanU  miut  be  between  20 
end  29  yeen  of  ege  end  be  e high 
achooi  gnduete  or  poeeeee  OED. 
Weight  should  be  proporti<nete 
to  height,  end  vieion  most  be  et 
least  20/70,  correctable  to  20/40. 
AH  Candida  tee  most  U.8.  dtixens 
of  good  moral  character  and  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  apphcatioD. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
peas  written  exam,  strength  and 
agility  test,  phyacal  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
tervisw. 

Salary  is  $696.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  tntning  end  starts 
at  916,024  anmaDy  upon  gradua- 
tion. Overtime  and  sl^  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maiiit— allowance. 

To  apply  or  to  obtain  additional 
information,  write  to:  Director, 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Poliee,  1600  Elmer- 
ten  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The 
Wyoming  Highway  Patrol  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a new 
clw  of  hi^way  patrol  officers. 
Candidates  must  be  between  23 
end  37  years  of  age,  have  visual 
acuity  of  at  least  20/40  uncor- 
rected, and  possess  at  least  a high 
sebod  dipIoDU  or  the  equivalent 
Salary  forpatid  officers  ranges 
from  91,614  to  92,421  per  month, 
plus  960  per  month  for  uniform 
eJeaning  and  time  and  a half  for 
emergency  overtime.  All 
uniforms  and  equipment  are  pro- 
vided. except  footwear.  The 
patrd  ofide  an  excellent  retire- 
tnent  and  fringe  benefit  package. 

The  first  phase  of  qualii^dng  ex- 
aminations wiQbe  h*ld  in  Casper, 
Wyo..  from  May  10-11.  The  se- 


cond phase,  which  includes 
background  investigations, 
psychological  evaluations  and 
physical  agility  testing,  will  be 
administered  after  May  11  and 
before  the  beginning  of  the 
academy  class  in  August 

To  apply,  send  for  an  official  ap- 
plication form  to;  Wyoming 
Highway  Patrol,  Safety  and 
Training  Division,  P.O.  Box  1708, 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002-9019. 
Telsphone:  (307)  777-7301. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Ar- 
lington. Tex.,  is  seeking  new  of- 
fiem  for  its  police  department 
Ariington  is  located  near  Dallas 
and  Port  Worth. 

Applicants  moat  be  between 
age  21  and  36,  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height  (muTimiitn 
weight  is  three  pounds  per  inch  of 
height).  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/100  uncorrected,  correc- 
table to  20/20,  and  applicants 
must  have  a college  degree. 

The  position  of  police  officer  of- 
fers an  entry-level  salary  of 
91,606  per  month,  up  to  a top  pay 
of  92,163.  Among  the  fringe 
benefits  are  three  to  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  (depending  on 
longevity),  nine  paid  holidays  per 
year,  paid  health  and  life  in- 
surance, college  tuition  reim- 
bursement program,  sick  leave, 
and  all  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished.  Police  officers  par- 
ticipate in  the  Texas  Munidpsl 
Retirement  System. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  to:  Police  Rocruiting  Office, 
Arlington  Police  Department, 
6000  W.  Pioneer  Parkway,  Ar- 
lington, TX  76013. 

Organised  Crime  Para-Analyst. 
The  New  York  State  Organized 
Crime  Task  Fence  ia  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  to  assist  in 
the  analysis  of  criminal  in- 
telligence information. 

Minimum  qualificationa  in- 
clude a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
criminal  justice,  social  science  or 


a related  field  or  one  year  of  ex- 
perience as  a criminal  intelligence 
coUatcr  employed  in  an  anal3^cal 
unit  of  a law  e^orcement  agency, 
reeponaible  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  criminal  intelligence 
data  related  to  organized  crime. 

The  para-analyst'a  primary 
responsibility  is  to  assist  the  in- 
vestigative analyst  in  the 
analytical  functions.  Those  func- 
tions include:  review,  collation 
and  analysis  of  data  on  a daily 
basis  as  it  relates  to  team  assign- 
ments; development  of  a system 
for  internal  storage  and  retrieval 
purposes;  preparation  of 
analytical  assessments  of  crime 
probleme  and/or  inveatigation: 
coordination  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation with  field  operations 
personnel;  conducting  briefings 
relative  to  analytical  findings; 
collecting  and  analyzing  data  aa  it 
relates  to  the  strategic  analysis  of 
crime  problems,  and  preparation 
of  formal  reports  to  assist  opera- 
tions in  the  identification  of 
potential  investigations  and 
targets.  Salary  negotiable. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Joseph  DeLuca,  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force,  226  Westchester 
Avenue,  White  Plains.  NY  10604. 
AA/EOE. 

Police  Officer,  Certified.  The  Tuc- 
son Police  Department  is 
recruiting  “quality”  certified 
police  officers.  Candidates  must 
be  currently  certified  by  the 
Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer Advisory  Council  or  an 
equivalent  certifiying  agency  of 
another  atate.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  completion  of  academy. 

Candidates  must  abo  meet  the 
following  requiremente:  vision  no 
worse  than  20/100  uncorrected  in 
each  eye.  correctable  to  20/20  in 
one  eye  and  20/30  in  the  other; 
pass  written  and  physical  fitness 
teats:  undergo  comprehensive 
background  investigation,  psy- 
chological evaluation,  placement 


interview  and  medical  examina- 
tion. and  pass  polygraph  ex- 
amination. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  meet  all  of  the 
following  criteria:  employment 
with  an  agency  serving  a popula- 
tion greater  than  60.000;  street 
experience  in  exceea  of  one  year, 
and  law  enforcement  employment 
that  includes  at  least  some  por- 
tion of  the  12-month  period  prior 
to  application.  Minimum  starting 
salary  is  91,771  p>er  month;  max- 
imum starting  salary  is  91,966 
per  month. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to 


LEN  Interview: 


Sgt.  Mariann  Hermes-Hardy, 
Recruitment  Coordinator,  Tuc- 
son Police  Department,  Person- 
nel Section-Recruiting,  P.O.  Box 
1071,  Tucson.  AZ  86702-1071. 
Telephone:  (602)  791-4629. 

More  Bang  for  the  Buck. . . 

If  it‘s  quality  peraonrut  you'rt 
after  you  won't  find  any  better 
than  the  readers  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Your  job  notice  can 
reach  thousands  of  top-notch 
potential  candidates  at  a price 
that  won't  send  your  budget  into 
a tailspin.  For  more  details,  call 
Marie  Rosen  at  (212}  489-39IZ 


Ron  Van  Raalte 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 
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Continued  from  Page  12 

The  policeman  finds  a door  open  at  a commercial  establishment  and 
walks  in,  he  doesn't  know  if  he's  going  to  find  the  owner  there,  working 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  who  forgot  to  lock  the  door,  or  if  he's  go 
ing  to  find  an  armed  burglar.  God  help  him  if  he  decides  the  wrong  way 
and  shoots  the  wrong  person. 

LEN;  Do  yon  think  the  public  perceives  the  two  different  types  of 
“soldiers”  indifferent  ways?  After  all.  It’s  the  public  that’s  ultimately 
reeponaible  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  one  thing  or  another. 

VAN  RAALTE:  I think  they  do.  You  know,  a policeman  being  Iriilwd 
nowadays,  even  in  the  big  cities,  is  not  always  fiont-page  news.  There 
was  a caae  in  Baltimore  when  I was  doing  my  research  there.  It  was  a 
little  thing  on  the  front  page,  on  July  6,  that  said  it  was  a very  quiet 
Fourthof  July  yesterday,  only  one  policeman  was  killed.  Then  there's  a 
little  squib  inside  about  officer  so-and-so  who  was  killed  during  a 
disturbance  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  How  do  you  interpret 
that?  What  do  you  mean  that  only  one  policeman  was  killed? 

LEN:  When  all  ia  said  and  done,  are  you  hopeful  of  recouping  any  piece 
of  the  rather  enormous  expense  you've  incurred,  or  is  thia  effort  now 
strictly  a labor  of  love? 

VAN  RAALTE:  If  this  thing  ever  sold,  that  would  be  one  of  those 
things.  If  it  ends  up  as  a living  memorial,  that's  the  purpose  of  it.  If  it 
gets  enough  publicity,  presumably  there  would  be  some  additional 
deaths  that  would  come  out  of  the  woodwork  that  could  be  added  to  the 
memorial.  And  if  it  gets  to  the  point  where  I consider  it  done,  then  fine, 
I 'll  go  on  to  something  else.  Maybe  I'll  do  something  on  prison  guards. 

But  the  main  thing  ia  not  to  make  money  for  me.  If  I were  trying  to 
make  money  off  police  officers'  deaths,  I wouldn't  have  invest^  over 
926,000  of  my  own  money  in  thia  thing. 

Dempsey:  Integrated  effort 
helps  knock  out  the  mob 
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Continued  from  Page  8 
impressive  statistics  in  30  cases: 
1 There  have  been  290  in- 
dividual arresta  of  defendants, 
racketeering  chargee  against  ninw 
corporations  and  charges  filed 
agidnat  29  people  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  on  the  baaia  of  in- 
formation generated  by  Florida's 
Integrated  Approach  program. 

1 Prcf>erty  confiscations  have 
totaled  97,382.432.  including 
91,200,642  in  currency. 

1 There  have  been  Florida  atate 
tax  liens  and  assessments  of  more 
than  967  million  and  IRS  Hens  in 
excess  of  916  million. 

iThe  state  has  initiated 
regulatory  actions  against  three 
defendants'  real  estate  licenses, 
the  disbarment  of  two  attomeye. 
the  revocation  of  three  construc- 
tion licensee,  actions  against  four 


pilots'  licenses,  anticipated 
revocation  of  nine  corporate 
charters,  revocation  of  seven 
etate  fuel  tax  licenses,  among 
others. 

1 Proceedlnga  have  led  to  the 
revocation  of  liquor  licenses 
against  eight  restaurants  and 
lounges  and  a refusal  to  grant  a 
beer  and  wine  license  to  a pizzeria 
alleged  to  be  a ^nt  for  a nar- 
cotics smuggling  operation. 

The  Integrated  Approach  to 
Combat  Organized  Crime  has  pro- 
ven tremendously  succeasful  in 
Florida  in  dealing  a serious  if  not 
fatal  blow  to  organized  criminal 
groups.  We  have  made  It  work  in 
Florida  and  we  believe  our 
counterparts  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  have  similar  suc- 
cesses. 


Upcoming  Events 


MAY  ' 

1-2.  Iftv«aUB«tlDf  Polica  Shaotisfa. 
Praaaotad  by  tba  CaoUr  for  Crtmlnal 
Jujtica.  Cam  WMUrti  Raaarv*  Unlwaity. 
To  bt  bald  In  CWvaUad.  Fa«  %lb. 

3.  Tacbalcal  Awaraaaaa  of  Uaaafdoaa 
MaUfials  for  Pint  Raapoodara.  Pramtad 
by  ColumbU-Oraana  Community  CoUaga. 
To  ba  bald  in  Hudaoo.  N Y.  Paa:  149. 

M.  Win  Saminar.  Praaantad  by  Calibn 
Pnoa.  To  ba  bald  In  lodlanapoUa.  Paa:  916 
(ofScarah  960  (apouaaa). 

M.  'noM  Managamant  for  tba  PoUoa  Ba- 
aeattva.  Praaantad  by  Profaational  PoUca 
8«vi«a  Int  To  bo  bald  in  8t  Paul  Minn 
Paa;  9176. 

6-7.  CraununJcadou  SUUa  in  Saevlty. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Psagriiia  Inatituta  of 
Sacurlty.  To  ba  Uld  in  Now  York. 

M.  PoUca  Madia  flalatloM.  rraaanlad  by 
tba  Inatituta  of  PoUca  Taehnology  A 
Managamant.  To  ba  bald  in  Jacfcaonvilla 
Pla.  Paa:  9326. 

PoUca  Sopardaor  lo-Sarrtca  IValnlng 
Inatituta.  Praaantad  by  Tba  Pannaylvanla 
Stata  Univaralty,  Collaga  of  Human 
Davalopmant.  To  ba  bald  In  Univoraity 
Pnrk.  Pa.  Paa:  9926. 

M.  Snrvatilanca  Opvattoua.  Praaantad  by 
tba  National  IntalUganca  Acadamy.  To  ba 
bald  in  Port  Laudardala.  Pla.  Paa:  9660. 

5- 9.  PoUca  Planning  Offleara'  Samlaar. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Inatituta  of  Polica 
Tacbnology  A Managamant.  Paa:  9926. 

6- 9.  Plaid  Training  Officer  Program. 
Praoanlad  by  tba  Traffic  inatituta.  To  ba 
bald  In  Bvanaton,  III  Paa:  9400. 

64.  Tba  InvaattgatiOB  of  Sbootinga  by 
PoUca  Offleara.  .Praaantad  by  tba  Interna- 
tional AaaodatlonofCblafa  of  PoUca.  To  ba 
bald  la  Waabington,  D.C.  Paa;  9426  llACP 
mambar  agency):  9476  Inon-mambcr  agen- 
cy). 

6-15.  Traffic  Aeddant  Racoaatractloa. 
Praiantad  by  the  Inatituta  of  PoUca 
Tacbnology  A Managnmant.  Paa:  9676. 

6-16.  Tacbalcal  Aeddeat  lavaatlgatloa. 
Praaantad  by  tho  Traffic  Inatituta.  Paa; 
9660. 

^16.  Traffic  Aeddant  Roconatructlon. 
Praaantad  by  the  Inatituta  of  Police 


Technology  A Managamant  To  ba  held  In 
Jackaonvilia.  Pla.  Paa:  9616. 

616.  Ezpaadlng  PoUnUal  tbroogb  Ea- 
ceUanea  In  Training.  Sponaorad  by  the 
PoUca  Bsacutiva  Davalopraent  Inatituta. 
Pannaylvanla  SUU  Univaralty.  To  ba  bald 
In  Univaralty  Park,  Pa.  Paa;  9666. 

67.  Dafanalva  Drivli^.  Praaantad  by  tba 
Criminal  Juatlca  Training  A Education 
Canter.  To  ba  bald  In  T\>lado.  Ohio,  Paa; 
9126. 

69.  Maaaarlac  and  Coatlag  PoUca  Smvteaa. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Intamational  Aaaodatlon 
of  Cblafa  of  Polica.  To  ba  bald  in  Columbua. 
Ohio,  Paa:  9976  (lACP  member  agnocy); 
9426  (rMO-mambar  agacKyl. 

7-8.  Lev  Enforcaniant  Tralnl^  UabUlty. 
Praaantad  by  the  Milvaukaa  Area 
Technical  CoUage.  To  ba  UId  in  Oak  Croak, 
Wlae.  Fee;  960. 

Rope  Crlda  IntarvanttoB.  Praaantad  by 
tba  Criminal  Juatlca  lyainlng  A Education 
Canter.  Pee;  9106. 

6.  legel  Conaideratioaa  la  Private  Securi- 
ty. Preeented  by  the  Center  for  Crtminel 
JuaCice,  Ceaa  Waatem  Reemva  Univaralty. 
To  ba  bald  In  Cohifflbua,  Ohio.  Paa:  960. 
12-13.  Cttlta:  Idantlfleatton  A InvastlgatlM 
TacbalqDaa.  Preaented  by  Profaaaional 
PoUca  Swicea  Inc.  To  ba  bald  In  St.  Paul 
tiUna  Pm;  9176. 

12-14.  Aatomatad  Manpoarar  AUecetloa. 
Preaantad  by  the  Inatituta  ol  Polica 
Technology  A Management.  Pm  9296, 

12-16.  Control  Caatar  Oparatloaa. 
Praaantad  by  the  Paregrina  Inatituta  of 
Saeuri^. 

12-16.  Advaaead  Managatlal  Strataglaa  fea 
lev  EafOTcaaaaBi  PimauUd  by  tba  la- 
•UtaU  of  PoUca  Tacbnology  A Mamgv 
maat.  Pm  9676. 

12-16.  Lav  EalorcamaaC  Photography. 
Preaantad  by  Kodak  Co.  To  ba 

bald  in  RochMtv,  N.Y.  Pm  6260. 

12-16.  T%a  PebUc  laformatieo  Punctloa. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Intamational  Aaaodatlon 
of  Cblafa  of  PoUca.  To  ba  bald  In  Columbua. 
Ohio.  Pm  9426  (lACP  mamb«  agency): 
9476  (non-membar  aganey), 

12-10.  Comprahaadva  Police  FUat  Maaagv 
Bant.  Praaantad  by  tba  InatituU  of  PoUca 
Tacbnology  A Managnmant.  Pm  9376. 


12-16  Child  ^«aa.  Praaantad  by  U»  Dalin- 
quancy  Control  Inatituta.  To  ba  bald  in  San 
Prandaeo.  Pm9310. 

12-16.  Talapbaaa  Syatama  i.  Praaantad  by 
tba  National  InteUlgenca  Acadamy  Pm 
9660. 

I2-23.  U.8.  Armed  Parcaa  Traffic 
MaBagamaat/AecldaBt  Pravaalioa. 
Praaantad  by  the  Traffic  InaUtuI*  Pm 
9600. 

12-23.  Ofma  Pravaation  Tachnology  A Pro- 
grammJag.  Praaantad  by  tba  NaUonal 
Crime  Pravantion  Inetltute.  To  ba  Iwld  in 
LoulavUla,  Ky.  Pm  9660. 

12- 23.  Advanced  Drug  lev  Pafnarvaiiol 
Praaantad  by  tba  Inatituta  of  Polica 
Taebndogy  A Managnmant.  Pm  9326. 

16  Sarvaillanea.  Praaantad  by  tba  Criminal 
Juatlca  Tmlnlng  A Education  Cantar.  Pm 
990. 

1616  Tarradam  and  the  Nnelaar  Indwtry. 
Praaantad  by  the  Intamational  Aaaodatlon 
of  Cblafa  of  Police.  To  be  held  In 
Weahingtoa  D.C.  Pm  9460  (lACP  mambm 
a^mey);  9600  Inon-cnainbar  agnwy). 

13- 10.  Developing  asd  Maaeglag 
Compnter-Aldad  Oiapateh  Syatama. 
Praeantedby  the  Intamational  AaaocUtlon 
of  Cblafa  of  PoUca.  To  ba  bald  In  NaabviOa. 
Pm  9376  IIACP  mambar  agency);  9426 
(non-member  agency). 

14- 16  Motor  VaUda  IWt  Praaantad  by 
tba  Canter  for  Criminal  Juatlca.  Ceee 
Waatrnn  Reearva  Univaralty.  Pm  976. 

18-24.  Providing  ProtacUva  Sarvlcaa. 
Praaantad  by  Richard  W.  Kobata  A 
Aaaodataa  Ltd.  To  ba  bald  la  WinelMetm. 
Va.  Pm  96100. 

1620.  Wla  SaalnBr.  Pmaanted  by  Calibre 
Prana.  To  ba  bald  in  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Pm 
976  (offleara);  960  (apouaaa). 

1620.  MUcal  Iibmo  for  Haalth  Cara  end 
Safety  Prnfaaairmala  Pmaanted  by  t^  I» 
lernational  Aaaoclation  for  Hoapltal 
Security.  To  ba  held  in  Atlantic  City.  NJ. 
Pm  9260  (lAHS  mambaral;  9326  (non- 
membara), 

1621.  PeUet  DUarming  Tachaiqaaa:  la- 
atmeterCenme.  Pmaanted  hythaPrimiw.i 
Juatlca  Cantar  PoUca  Acadamy.  Sam 
Houaton  Stata  Univaralty.  To  ba  bald  In 
HuntaviUa,  Tm.  Pm  9226. 


19-21.  lalrodaclory  Mlerocompotar 
Wotkahop  far  the  Police  Maaagar. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Inatituta  ol  Polica 
Tachnology  A Managanent  Pm  9326. 
1621.  PoadamaaUl  HoaUge/Barrlcada 
NagottaUaM  A TacUca  Praaanted  by  the 
Criminal  Juatlca  Canter  PoUce  Academy. 
Sem  Houaton  Suta  Unlvardty.  Pm  9126. 

Tachaleal  Coaelarmaaoeraa. 

PNaantad  by  tba  Paregrina  InatituU  ct 
Security. 

1626  Mlcroeovipalar  Workahep  fw  PoUca 
AppUcattona.  Pnaantad  by  the  InatituU  of 
PoUca  Tacbnology  A Managoment.  Pm 
9460. 

1623.  Maaagamaal  of  PoUca  Javaalla 
Oparatloea.  PraaaoUd  by  tba  InUma  tloaal 

AaaodaUon  of  Cblafa  of  Police.  1^)  ba  tuld  In 

PboanU.  Pm  9426  llACP  mofnW  aganey); 
9476  (noD-mambar  aganey). 

1623.  FUld  Tralaiag  Offleam'  Samlaar. 
Praaanted  by  tba  Inatituta  of  PoUca 
Tacbnology  A Managamant.  Pm  9326. 
1623.  Lav  Bafarcamaat  Photography. 
Praaanted  by  Eaatman  Co.  Tb  be 
held  In  RocheoUr,  N.Y.  Pm  9260. 

1626  Vahkla  Dyaemlea.  PraaanUd  by  Ikv 
Traffic  InatituU.  Pm  9360. 

1626  Tha  LeUat  In  Hoetaga  NagotUtieea. 
Praaantad  by  tha  InUmalional  Aatodatloa 
of  Cbiala  of  PoUca.  To  ba  bald  in  Tacnma. 
Waa6  Pm  9426  |IAC1>  iT>«nW  agency); 
9476  Inon-mambar  agency). 

1623.  PoUca  Tmlaing  Offleara-  Samlaar. 
Praaantad  by  tba  InatitnU  of  Police 
Tacbnology  A Managanunt.  Pm  9326. 

1630.  Traffic  Acddaat  Racenatmctloa. 
Praaantad  by  tba  InatituU  of  PoUca 
Tacbnology  A Managmnent.  Pm  99676. 

2623.  Talaeommaalcattoa  Oparatloae  A 
Managamint.  PmanUd  by  U»  Intmne- 

timal  Aaaoda  tioa  of  Cblafa  of  Pdlca. -To  ba 

bald  In  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  Pm  99376 
(lACP  mambar  aganey);  9426  Inon-mambm 
agency). 

21.  Pirn  Safety  laaaaa  In  Corractloaal 
Padlltlaa.  PraaanUd  by  tba  Criminal 
Juatlca  Training  A Education  Chatm.  Pm 
940. 

21-26  Technical  Avamaam  of  Uaaaidoaa 
MaUftala  for  Pint  Raapovdma.  PrwanUd 
by  Columhla-Omana  Oommonlty  C^laga. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Jail  AaaodaUoa.  do  Bath 
Love,  AJA  Project  Coordinator,  Con- 
Uet  Cantm  Inc.  P.O.  Boa  81826,  Lin- 
coln. NE  68601.  (402)  4644)604. 
6NACAPA  Sdancea  lae.,  Lav  Bn- 
forcamant  Programa.  Dmwar  Q.  SanU 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Brward  Couaty  Criminal  JuUca  In- 
atitaU,  Broward  Community  rollaga 
8601 8.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft  Leudardale, 
PL  33314.  (306)  4764790. 

CaUbta  Praas.  666  Dundee  Rd..  SuiU 
1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Caster  for  Crimlaal  Jaatlca.  Caaa 
Waatarn  Raaarva  Univaralty, 
Claveland,  OH  44106. 1216)  368-9308. 

ColumblaOraaaa  Community  CoUagt. 
Office  of  Community  Servlcea.  P.O. 
Boi  1000,  Hudaon,  NY  12694.  (618) 
828-4181. 

CMmlnel  Jaatlca  Ceatw,  Joha  Jay  Col- 
laga  of  Criminal  Jaatlca,  444  Waat  66tb 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1800 

Criminal  Jaatlca  Tralaiag  and  Edam 
tion  Canim,  Attn;  Me.  Jaanna  L.  Klein. 
946  S.  Detroit  Avanua,  Toledo.  OH 
49614.  (419)982-6666. 

Dada-Mlaad  Criaalnal  Jaatiea  Aaaiaa 
mast  Caatat,  Attn.:  Or.  Arthur  L Ban- 
ton.  11380  N.W.  27tb  Avanua.  Miami 
PL  88167.  (3061 347-1476. 

DaUnqaancy  Cevtial  InatltaU,  lyiar 
BuikU^  3801  South  Flower  Street, 
LoaAngalaa.CA  90007. 

nerlda  laatltaU  fea  Lev  Bafcrcamaat, 
St.  PeUrahwg  Junior  CoOtge,  P.O.  Box 
18489,  St.  PaUaaburg.  PL  88783. 
OeerfU  PeUee  Acadamy.  969  E.  Con- 


fedarau  Avo..  P.O.  Box.  1466.  Atlente, 
OA  80371.  -Tala;  (404)  6636106. 

Hocking  Techaleel  Collage,  Special 
EvanU  Office.  Nelaonvllle,  OH  46764. 
(614)  7634691,4x1319. 

laatitaU  of  PoUee  Tackaology  end 
Manegamaat,  Univeralty  of  North 
Plorldc  4667  St  John#  Bhiff  Rd.  So.. 
JeekaonvUle.  PL  92216 

laetltaU  of  PabUc  Smaiee,  Branau  Pr» 
faaalonal  CoUege,  OalneavUle.  OA 
90601-9697. 

InUaaaUooal  Aaaodatloo  of  Cblafa  of 
Polica,  19  Piratflald  Road. 
Oaltharaburg.  MD  2087$.  (901) 
9430922. 

Intmaadonal  AaaodaCioa  for  Hoapltal 
Saearity.  P.O.  Box  697.  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  (812)  0630990. 

latmnatloaal  Aaeodadoa  of  Woman 
PoUca,  do  Sgt  Sblrlay  Wamar,  Ai> 
choraga  PoUca  Dapartmaot,  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage.  AK  99601.  (907) 
2644108. 

Kaat  8UU  PoUca  Tralnl^  Aesdeay, 
Stockdala  Safety  Building.  Kant  OH 
44242.  (218)6724070. 


Jmoma  Laavitt  lac,  6402  Eaat  Ninth 
SMat  Tucson,  AZ  867114116. 
Mllvaakae  Area  Tachalcel  Callage, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street  Milwaukaa. 
Wla.  69208. 

Narcotic  Bafarcamaat  Offleara 
AaaecUUom.  P.O.  Box  999,  Darian.  CT 
06820.  (809)  8632908. 

Nattemal  AUaaaa  far  Safa  °-*‘TtV.  601 
North  InUitagioaal  Auatln.  -HC  78702. 
(612)8936688. 


Natlaaal  Aaaoaiatios  of  Fire  la- 
vaaUgatera,  69  Waat  Jaduon  Blvd., 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  (812)  9336060. 
NaUoul  AaaoeUtios  of  PoUca  Ptas- 
nan,  do  Me.  Lillian  Taylor.  Porta- 
moutb  Polica  Dapartmant,  711 
Crawford  Straat,  Portamoulh,  VA 
23704.  (8041 3938289. 

NaUoml  Collaga  af  Java^  Jullca. 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Rano.  NV  89607. 1702) 
7844012. 

Natiesal  CoaseU  «t  JavasUa  asd  Fami- 
ly Cmrt  Jadgm  P.O.  B«a  8970,  Rano. 
NV  89607. 

Natiosal  Crime  Pravaatiov  IsatitnU. 
School  of  Jaatlca  Admlalatratloa. 
Univmilty  of  Loulavflla.  LouiavUte,  KY 
40292. 

Natloaal  tsUlUgasca  Acadmiy.  Attn: 
David  D.  Bamtt  1300  Nortfavnat  62nd 
Straat,  Ft.  Laudardala,  PL  33309. 
Thiaphona;  (306)  7736600. 

NatiCMl  PoUca  laatitaU.  406  Hum- 
phraya  Building,  Central  Miaaoori 
SUU  Univaraity.  Warranaburg,  MO 
640934119. 

New  Esgiaad  laadtaU  of  Law  Bnfaves 
mast  Maaagamaat  Baboon  CoUoga, 
Dnwar  E,  Baboon  Park,  MA  03167. 

Paaaaylvaala  Stata  Univaraity, 
McKaaaport  Campua,  Continuing 
Education  Dapartmant  Univaralty 
Drive.  McKaaaport  PA  16132.  (412) 
6739601. 

Posaeylvaala  SUU  UMvanfty.  3169 
Human  Davatopmaat  Bldg..  Univarrity 
Park.  PA  16802 

Paragilsa  laetllaU  of  Saiailty.  63 


Voitry  Stnot  New  York.  NY  10019. 
1213)  49M016. 

Polica  Bxacstiva  Davalapmaat  Is- 
aUtoU  (POLBX),  Tba  Pannaylvonla 
Stata  Univaralty.  S169  Human 
Davalopmant  Building.  Univoraity 
Park.  PA  16803.  (814)  8630362. 
Prcfmrioaal  PoUcs  Sarvlcaa  Inc.,  P.O 
Box  10903.  St  Paul  MN  66110.  (612) 
464-1060. 

Richard  W.  Kobata  and  Aaaodataa, 
North  Mountain  Pinaa  IValnlng  Cmitar, 
Arcadia  Manor,  RouU  Two,  Box  100. 
BarryvUk  VA  23611.  H09)  9631138 
(24-bour  dook). 

Sam  Hoaatoa  Stata  Univaraity, 
Crimlsol  Jaatlca  Cantar  Police 
Acadamy,  Box  2296.  HunUvilk,  -TX 
77341. 

SlrchJa  Plagar  Prist  Laboratoriaa, 
CrimlnaUatIca  Tralsisg  Caatar,  114 
Triasgla  Drive.  P.O.  Box  30676. 
RaWgh.  NC  27633. 

Smthn  PaUea  laadtata.  Attn:  Me 
Shirley  Back,  Unlwaity  of  LoulcvUla. 
LoulavlUa.  KY  40392.  (603)  6636661. 
Soathwaatars  Lev  Bafarcamaat  Is- 
•dtsto.  P.O,  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
76080.  (214)  6932370. 

Traffic  Imdtata,  866  Clark  Straat  P.O. 
Box  1409,  BvansUn.  IL  60204 
Univaralty  af  Dalawara,  Divialoa  of 
Continuing  Education,  2600  Peon- 
aylvanla  Avanua,  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.1302)7836166 

Yert  CaUma  af  Pesmylvada.  Spadel 
Propama  Office.  Country  Clnb  Ro^ 
Yorit  PA  174033428.  HIT)  8437788. 


Paa;  343. 

21- 22.  Paychotoglcsl  Sersad^  of  lev  Es- 
fereamaat  P«MssaL  Piaaantad  by  the  In- 
aUtuta  of  Polica  TtahiMlogy  « 

Boant  PcK  6360. 

22- 23.  BIcyeU  Lev  Eafwnmmt  Praaenud 
by  the  laaUtute  of  PoUce  Technology  4 
Meoagamept  Pan  8296. 

22-23.  Straight  BaUa  laetrvetar  Cavrae. 
PramulHl  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Cantm 
PoUca  Academy.  Sam  Houaton  StaU 
Univarrity.  Paa:  3136. 

22-33.  Advanced  Haatage/BarrUada 
Nagodadosa  A Tactlca.  Piananted  by  ttw 
^Vninal  Jusdea  Cant*  PoUca  Acadamy. 
Sam  KousUn  State  Unlwaity.  Pan:  306. 

>328.  Saporviriag  n Plaid  Tmlsl^  Offlem 

P»«f»am.  Praaantad  by  the  Inatituta  of 
PoUca  Technology  4 Managamant  Paa: 
3296. 

3Wam  8.  THffla  Aeddeat  Racaaatrac- 
^ Praamitad  by  tha  Tynfflc  InaUtuU 
Paa:  3860. 

3Waaa  4 Advaaead  Drag  lew  Isfarav 
■mt  Piaaantad  hy  tha  InaUtgte  of  PoUca 
ethnology  4 Managamant  To  ba  leld  In 
0«rwaUr.  Pla.  Paa:  $476. 

»40.  Jail  Salddta.  PraaanUd  by  tha 
Cantor  for  Otmlnal  Juadca;  Casa  Wastmn 
Sotmvo  Unlvmrity.  Pam  3100. 

31.  Davaloplag  Saearity  Tralaiag  Pro- 

Ptaaanud  by  Yorii  Collaga  of  Penn- 
Office  -IV,  b. 

bald  in  York.  Pn.  Tm  360. 


JUNE 

M CaaUmrccary  Tmwtam.  PraaanUd  by 
Richard  W.  Kobata  4 AaaodaUa  Ltd.  To  ba 

held  in  Houatoo.  Pan;  3360. 

^ Coryarata  lem  Piavmdm.  Prmantad 
by  tha  National  Crime  Pravantion  In- 
sdtuU.  To  ba  bald  in  LoulaviUa.  Ky.  Pan: 
3260. 

24.  Commoalcedom  U Saearity. 
Piaaantad  by  tha  Pmagrlna  InsUtuU  of 
Saearity.  To  ba  bald  la  New  York. 

24.  MIersaampatae  Pragrammlig  with  a 
DataBaaaMiaagamiitSyatam.  Praaantad 

by  tha  InsdtuU  of  PoUca  Tacbnology  4 
Managamant  -To  ba  bald  1a  JmksonvlUa. 
Pla.  Paa;  3676. 

24.  Tachdeal  SarvdOaaaa  I.  Praaanled  by 
tha  Nadonol  IntaUiginca  Acadmny.  ba 
bald  In  Port  leudordala,  Flo.  Paa;  3860. 

24.  DWI  laatavetae  Cowaa.  Praaontad  by 
tba  InatituU  of  Polica  Technology  4 
Managamant  Paac  8926. 

34.  Istorvlaw  4 Utmragadas.  PrimiKiil 
by  tha  InaUtuU  of  PoUcs  Tacbnology  4 
Managmnant  Pas  $926. 

24  Bode  Hutaga  Nagattadam  PtasanUd 
by  the  Traffic  InaUtuU.  To  ba  bald  In 
Bvanaton.  OL  Paa;  3400. 

213.  Sopwvidag  a S^edva  Tiaffic  tew 
Pnfntramaal  Program.  PiaamUd  by  tha 
InaUtuU  of  PoUoa  TichMiogy  4 M«««g«. 
meet  Tm  3460. 

3-6.  Legal  Liability  far  Polica  Ad- 
BklaietraUrs.  PiaaanUd  by  Ura  Traffic  In- 
adtuU.  Pas  3360. 

4.  Crindaal  Cede  Update.  PtamnUd  by  dm 
Cantar  for  Criminal  Jurtloa,  Caaa  Wadma 
Raaarva  University.  To  ba  bald  In 
Ctevatsnd.  Pas  380. 

«4  Phydcnl  Sacaritr  Candaa.  Hauls,  Of- 
fleas  4 Hssorts.  PramnUd  by  Richard  W 
Kobata  4 Aasodatm  Ltd.  To  ba  hdd  In 
Houston.  Pss  3360. 

38.  Coetampsrary  IsvaeUgaUva  Tec3 
nelegy.  Prasmtad  by  Rkherd  W.  Kobeta  4 
Asaodslet  Ltd -To  be  luld  la  Omshe.  Pas 

8960. 

34.  Tvsifth  NedsoeJ  P6DI  Trelslsg 
Ssmlasr.  Cosponsored  by  the  Jnstics 
System  Training  Aseoelatlos.  the 
Milvanhee  PoUce  Department,  the 
MUwnnkm  County  ShmlfTs  rirerlnmil 
nod  the  PoUee  Tmlnlng  Deperti^t  of 
MSvankm  Arm  Tsehntaal  CoO^  To  he 
held  la  UiIvnalBs  Par  lafarMtka,  writs 
JHTA,  Box  968.  Appleton.  W1  $4911  (414) 
7914899. 

4 MUetag  Children.  PreeenUd  hy  the 
Cmtm  fer  CMmlml  Jastfse,  Cam  Woalms 
Bsawa  Udwdty.  Pm;  880. 
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